Pru 


Before you buy 
any Canadian whisky 
turn the bottle 


FACE!” 


Only O.F.C. bears this certificate... your guarantee 


that every drop is over 6 years old! 


Unlike other leading Canadian whiskies, which 
show no minimum age. and may vary their 
age from 3 to 6 years old. O.F.C. is always over 
six years old. And only O.F.C. lets you know 
its exact age by placing this “Certificate of 
Age” on every bottle you buy. Thus you can 
rest assured that every drop of O.F.C. has the 
same world-famous taste and quality, never 
changing, never excelled. Yet O.F.C. costs no 
more than other Canadians. Buy O.F.C... . 
with the guarantee! 


SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORP. «© NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SIX YEARS OLD 


IMPORTED 


FROM CANADA 
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BUILT-IN SAFETY TO GIVE you { © 4 
“Peace of Mind" / 


ON ANY ROAD-IN ANY COUNTR 


Safety Proved on 
the Speedway for Your 


Protection on the Highway 


FIRESTONE INTERNATIONAL AND INTERAMERICA COMPANY 
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The 


Firestone 


NYLON “500" 


Protects Against Impact 


The Firestone Nylon 
Safety-Tensioned Gum- 
Dipped Cord body is 91% 
stronger, making it vir- 
tually immune to impact 
danger. 


Protects Against Punctures 


and Blowouts 


A special air-tight safety 
liner seals against punc- 
turing objects and makes 
blowouts as harmless as 
a slow leak. 


The Gear Grip Safety 
Tread with thousands of 
safety angles provides a 
silent ride and greater 
traction under all driving 
conditions. 
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—— - Protects Against Skidding 


World's Most Magnificent Radio 
ALL-TRANSISTOR 


THE WORLD'S MOST IMITATED RADIO 
FAMOUS TRANS-OCEANIC 


Model A600 


Tested and Proved the World 
Over! The famous Zenith Trans- 
Oceanic covers Standard Broad- 
casts, International Short Wave, 
Marine Weather and Amateur 
Short Wave, plus Ship-to-Ship 
and Ship-to-Shore broadcasts. 
It's the inevitable companion of 
world explorers, diplomats, 
heads of state, foreign corre- 
spondents, sportsmen, yachts- 
men, servicemen. Operates on 
AC/DC or batteries. In Black 
Stag, Model A600; in genuine 
Cowhide, Model A600L. 


Backed by 39 Years of Experience in 
Radionics Exclusively 


Also makers of 
Television, High 
Fidelity Instruments 
and fine Hearing Aids. 


(Tubeless) 


TRANS-OCEANIC® 


Smallest and lightest standard and band-spread 
short wave portable ever produced! 


the world! 


-and easy 


Here it is—an entirely new concept in radio, produced with 
all the precision of the finest camera! Zenith’s new all-transistor 
Trans-Oceanic radio is powered to tune in the world with 
ordinary low-cost flashlight batteries available anywhere. No 
need for AC/DC power cord or “B” batteries. Undistorted 
power output is 92% greater than any tube-type, short wave 
portable. Performs in steel building, trains, planes, boats on 
Standard Broadcasts. Receives Standard Broadcast, International 
Short Wave, Marine Weather, Amateur Short Wave, plus ship- 
to-ship and ship-to-shore broadcasts. Beautiful, sturdy metal case 
finished in chrome and genuine black leather! 


FEATURING THE WORLD'S GREATEST COMBINATION OF RADIO EXTRAS! 
Band-Spread Tuning @ Telescopic Short Wave Antenna @ Detachable Wave- 
magnet® Antennae Tropically Treated to perform even in high jungle humidity 
e Calibrated Logging Scale @ Rotary Band Selector e Log Chart Compart- 
ment e Dial-O-Map® Time Chart e Provision for Earphone e Phono Jack 
e Tuned RF Stage e 3 Gang Tuning Condenser e Automatic Volume Control 


The Royalty ef Radio® 


Model 
Royal ‘'1000"" 


10%” high; 121%” wide; 
44%," deep. Weight 13 Ibs. 


Engineered, Designed and Built in the U.S.A. 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 


APARTMENT HOTEL 
600 - 20th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. NAtional 8-5425 
Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel 


(1) It is only two blocks from the State Department 

(2) It offers family accommodations 

(3) One room, kitchen and bath, completely furnished apartments, 
air conditioned 

(4) Coffee shop and excellent food 


ROOMS 
Single $6.00 and up. Double $9.00 and up. 
APTS.—DOUBLE BEDS 
Single $8.00 and up. Double $9.00 and up. 
APTS.—TWIN BEDS 
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HE appointment of Robert Newbegin as American Am- 

bassador to Honduras meant the loss of a competent 
and hard working Director of the American Foreign Service 
Protective ‘Amoolatinn. His contribution to the wise direc- 
tion of the Association’s affairs will be missed. 

In accordance with the By-Laws of the Protective Asso- 
ciation, the Board of Directors recommended that the Board 
of Directors of the American Foreign Service Association 
appoint Foy D. Kohler to fill the vacancy on the Protective 
Association Board. That action was taken on April 9, 1958. 
The Protective Association Board had elected Thomas 5. 
Estes, Director, to succeed Robert Newbegin as Vice Presi- 
dent of the Protective Association. Joseph C. Satterthwaite 
continues as President and Findley Burns, Jr., as Secretary- 


Treasurer.—G.H.B. 
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Copies of the Protective Association booklet “Group Insurance Program—June, 1957” 
are available at: 


Protective Association office, 1908 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Foreign Service Lounge, 513, 801 - 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. i 
Foreign Service Institute, Jefferson-Tyler Bldg., 1018 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va. | 
Administrative Offices at foreign posts. | 


The membership of the Protective Association continues to increase and numbered 2,157 
on May 1, 1958. Our insurance year runs from March Ist to February 28th and accounts are 


kept on that basis. The annual report to members for the year ended February 28, 1958 will 
be mailed shortly. 


Effective March 15, 1958, a complete medical report is required from applicants unless 
they apply within two months of the date they were commissioned or appointed in one of the 
eligible categories listed below. The same medical report also is required for each of their eligi- 
ble dependents unless the application is made within the two month period. Medical report 
forms should be obtained from the Protective Association. 


Our insurance program is one of the most liberal of similar plans in the United States. 
Benefits for the various types of claims now are being paid at an annual rate exceeding $200,000. 
It will pay you to read the booklet “Group Insurance Program, June, 1957,” which contains a 
detailed explanation of the plan. The coverage available to retired members over age 65 is re- 
stricted to those members who have belonged to the Protective Association for at least 20 years 
prior to reaching age 65. 


In order to be eligible for membership in the Protective Association, applicants must be 
American citizens under 60 years of age, on the permanent payroll of the Department of State, 
and in one of the following categories of personnel: 


Foreign Service Officers, Department of State. 

Foreign Service Staff, Department of State. 

Foreign Service Reserve Officers, Department of State, when on active service. 
Permanent American employees of the Foreign Service of the Department of State. 


ICA (Department of State) Officers, when on active service abroad. 


Address applications and inquiries to: 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
e/o Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., or 
1908 G Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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A GREAT FAVORITE of DANIEL WEBSTER 


The home of Daniel Webster was never without its demijohn of Dr. 
James Crow’s fine bourbon. It has been the favorite in the homes of 
distinguished men for generations. 
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The distinctive taste 
of lighter, milder 86 Proof Old 
Crow is enjoyed by 
more people than any other bourbon! 


\ 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 3 
86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
(R 100 Proof Bottled in Bond | 
available as usual 
e Pr ” 
The Greatest’ Name in Chourbon 
National Distillers Products Company @ 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Stronger on the inside! We tried to 
wreck these triple-tough tires in an 8- 
hour run at 30 miles per hour. But we 
couldn’t break a single 3T Nylon Cord! 


JACKHAMMER! 


Over two million blows! A giant jack- 
hammer used to break concrete pounded 
this tire unceasingly for 34 hours. Not 
a single 3T Nylon Cord broken! 


Only one tire could take 
like this— Goodyear’s triple-tough 
 3T Nylon Cord tire! 


...and that means safe, 
trouble-free driving for you! 


We never did find out how much bru- 
tal punishment these amazing Good- 
year 3T Nylon Cord tires could take. 
For not one of these grueling tests 
could break a single 3T Nylon Cord! 


The secret: This nylon cord is pre- 
conditioned in an exclusive Good- 
year process involving precisely con- 


trolled Tension, Temperature, and 
Time. The result: Triple-tempered 
3T Nylon Cord. 


That’s the inside story, but there’s 
extra safety on the outside, too. 
Goodyear’s Twin-Grip design, with 
two fully independent tread surfaces, 
gives you up to 24% more traction 
for safer stops, fast and easy get- 
aways. See your Goodyear dealer for 
full details. 


3T NYLON CUSTOM SUPER-CUSHION 
(tubetype or tubeless) 


JAGGED ROCKS! 


Over jagged rocks! These tires made 
this torture run more than 1,000 times! 
Not one cord broken. That’s the 
miracle strength of 3T Nylon! 


punishment 


THE WORLD OVER, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE! 
Super-Cushion, T. M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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‘Lown Meeting 


L IS THE afternoon of the first day of Easton Town Meet- 
ing and the men and women of the six villages of the Town- 
ship are seated in long rows in the Assembly Room of the 
Elementary School, those that can get in, that is. Late 
comers go to the cafeteria where they participate by means 
of an Intercom system, in a plan that is unavoidable until 
we get the new High School. 

The descendants of whalers, sea captains and farmers, 
mostly now in the tourist business, the Portuguese fishermen, 
the Greeks, the retired group, the handful of local Indians, 
artists, old maids, school teachers and businessmen are 
assembled in conclave much like their Mayflower fore- 
runners and just about as obstinate. 

We are getting through the warrant with usual placidity. 
Money has been appropriated for the new School, for a new 
Police cruiser, for the Dog Catcher, the Fence Watcher, the 
Shellfish warden. Everyone seems to be in agreement. 

But you never know where fire will strike steel. 

The Moderator, on the platform, begins to read. He is 
a tall, youngish, agreeable man, in private life a fruit 
farmer. He was selected yesterday and he obviously enjoys 
his “Queen for a Day” job. 

“Article twenty-two,” he begins, “To see if the Town will 
vote to raise and appropriate $2000 for the dual purpose of 
officially designating numbers for the buildings in the Town 
to meet the prerequisites of the Letter Carrier Delivery 
Service and to overcome the present confusion caused by 
unnumbered structures, the owner of the property to pro- 
vide and affix the numerals.” 

This moved and seconded, a spare, jovial, elderly man 
skips up to the microphone to give his backing. 

“I’m speaking,” he says, “for the Committee, Town Meet- 
ing appointed, last year, to go into the question of Mail 
Delivery. We've been down to Washington and they’re 
ready to give it to us but they can’t do it till we get the 
houses numbered. So that’s the purpose of this Article.” 

A lively character, he has trouble keeping in touch with 
the microphone and has to repeat for the benefit of the 
Cafeteria group. While this goes on, there’s been time for 
reflection and someone catches the Moderator’s eye. 

“If this goes through, will Washington take away our 
Village Post Offices?” he asks. 

Silence in the room, then a murmur. 

After a moment, “I know you're all tired of hearing me 
talk,” says a tall woman, with a tired well-bred look, like 
a greyhound. She is often heard in favor of saving old 
houses and trees and such good causes. “You'll say, there 


Joan Hulley is the wife of Benjamin M. Hulley, F.S.O.-Ret’d, 
and is now living on Cape Cod. 
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by Joan HULLEY 


she is, on her feet again; but I have to say I should be 
sorry to see the South Easton Post Office go. It’s the only 
place you meet people and get a chance to talk to them. [{ 
like to go there myself and collect my letters. I don’t want 
them delivered.” 


She sits down and a sensible, square-cut, business-like 
woman stands up. 


“Why do we need mail delivery, or numbers on the 
houses, either,” she asks, “a little township of scattered 
houses and only four thousand people. In West Easton. 
we're only a small center but we've been trying to build up 
some community life. We have our Church, the Library, 
and our little Post Office. If that goes, will I have to go 
down East, ten miles to South Easton to mail packages? 
You know what it’s like, getting down that road when the 
summer visitors come— 


“And if we do get mail delivery, they’ll never take it down 
all the sand roads and then we'll have all those rows of mail 
boxes on sticks at the road ends,—you know them—I’d 
rather have my own box,” she finishes, “at the Post Office, 
and fetch my own mail, and get it Sundays, too.” 

This speech makes an impression and the mover of the 
Article, who likes to live and let live, says hastily, “It’s all 
the same to me what you do about this. I was put on this 
committee and we did what you directed. It’s for you folks 
to decide.” 

At this point, the Intercom begins to talk. 

“I have the Post Master here, Mr. Williams,” says the 
Deputy Moderator, in the next room, “May I put him on?” 

After a minute Mr. Williams comes through to us, rather 
squawky but audible. “It’s fantastic,” he is saying “to think 
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Washington is going to force Mail Delivery on anyone. 
Whether this Article is passed or no, no one has to accept 
it.” 

“Don’t they keep on the Post Offices, though, according 
to the volume of mail, packages and so forth?” someone 
suggests, “I’ve a little Mail Order business and I value the 
postmark of the beautiful old village of Eastpoint. It seems 
to me, if we pass this, we gamble, we lose our identity.” 

“It’s a little known fact,” says the Postmaster, getting 
onto something that interests him, “that the class of Post 
Oflice and even the salary of the Postmaster are determined 
solely by the volume of stamps sold over the counter.” 

No one pays any attention to him. 


A man who has already spoken briefly on the subject of 
the sale of clams from public beaches, now says, “I’m not 
against numbering the houses, but if this means they'll come 


away the big brick central building. You can’t stop them. I 
have a very exclusive clientele at my hotel and my post- 
mark, Tide River, is very important to me. How did this 
thing get started anyway?” 


The Postmaster is brought in again. “It came about from 
some people were in my office one day; they started a 
petition and it snowballed.—Just how it started I don’t 
know. And then a man came down from Washington.—Of 
course I’d be the last one to hear about it. But it’s all a 
total misconception. They can’t jam Mail Delivery down 
your throats.” 

“What about the Postmistresses’ jobs?” says someone. 

Mild sensation. 


Meanwhile a discovery has been made by a legal advisor. 
“If we don’t go ahead with it, what’s to be done with this 
committee? We've accepted their Progressive report and 


in and do away with the West 
Easton Post Office, I’m against it.” 


A messenger comes in from the 
Cafeteria to say that the Inter- 
com has gone off and they can’t 
hear the debate. The electrician, 
a wiry little man who looks as if 
he has been exposed to plenty of 
sun and sea in his time, fixes it 
with a few sharp taps and takes 
the opportunity to say that he is 
in agreement with the last speaker. 

“There’s something to be said, 
though,” says someone, “for hav- 
ing the houses numbered, irre- 
gardless of the mail. You get 
those directions, second to the 
right and next but two beyond 
the pink house.” 


Lincoln’s New Stature 


Yet, if the situation had changed for the worse, 
Lincoln had attained new stature. Resolute in purpose 
and sure of vision he had always been; but often 
vacillating and uncertain in performance. From those 
anxious vigils at the White House during the terrible 
days of June the perplexed, over-advised, and humble 
Lincoln emerged humble only before God, but the 
master of men. He seemed to have captured all the 
greater qualities of the great Americans who preceded 
him, without their defects: the poise of Washington 
without his aloofness, the mental audacity of Hamil- 
ton without his insolence, the astuteness of Jefferson 
without his indirection, the conscience of J. Q. Adams 
without his harshness, the democracy of Jackson with- 
out his ignorance, the magnetism of Clay without his 
vanity, the lucidity of Webster without his ponder- 
ousness; and fused them with a sincerity and mag- 
nanimity that were peculiarly his own.—Samuel Eliot 
Morison in the “Oxford History of the United States” 


they have to serve to a successful 
onclusion.” 

There is a rustle of paper as 
we look back in the Warrant and 
see that, sure enough, we have. 

“The only way to make them 
unsuccessful is not to give them 
any money,” says someone, 
doubtfully. Everyone laughs. 

“I move that we discharge the 
committee, as we are not in sym- 
pathy with its aims,” says some- 
one else, rather severely. 

“Oh-h,” says everyone, and it 
is amended to, “that the commit- 
tee be discharged with thanks.” 

“I second that,” calls the origi- 
nal sponsor, and gets applause. 


“And the Fire Department, 
they want it.” 


It is apparent that the meeting 
has pretty well made up its mind. 


“And the Hospital too, they have trouble with the Ambu- 
lance.” 


“It’s all the new houses.” 
“Can’t we anyway number the houses?” 


“But, Mr. Moderator, there’s this about a dual purpose. 
If we pass this Article and number them, we'll have to have 
Mail Delivery.” 

“May I make an amendment to the effect that we appropri- 
ate $2000 for numbering the houses in Easton, and leave 
out the part about the dual purpose?” 


From the back of the room, “That $2000 will never num- 
ber all the houses in Easton—some house, maybe, three 
miles out in the woods down a sand road—and you'll have 
to survey—” 

“A part of the houses of Easton, then—” 

A very respectable citizen rises. 


“I think we’re taking a very great risk” he says, “How 
can we be sure. We've got this thing started now. We've 
gone down to Washington and stirred them up. If we 
number the houses, Washington will come in tomorrow and 
deliver the mail whether we want it or not. They'll take 


June, 1958 


Some policemen, firemen and 
other sturdy fellows are standing around, against the 


walls at the back. The Fire Chief now comes forward and 
volunteers that they don’t so much mind about the houses 
being numbered. There’s a large number of streets have no 
names though. If they can find the street, they've been pretty 
lucky finding the fires, by the smoke or some way. Or some- 
one tells them. 

The time for talk is past. “Question, question.” comes 
from many places. 

The Moderator decides to put the question to a voice vote. 

“To see if the Town will vote to raise, etc. Those in 
favor.” 

There are a fair number of Ayes, obstinate Progressives, 
but there is an undoubted, sounding majority of Noes. The 
Motion is defeated. 

We sit back in our seats, relaxed, ready to turn our 
attention to the next Article, which gives the proceeds of 
the Dog Tax to the Library Fund, as is customary. 

For the present, at least, we feel Washington is out- 
maneuvered. 
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Don’t Know Anything 
Better than Woman 
You Want Spend Money 


IMPORTED 100% PURE 


CHINESE 


CASHMERE 
COATS FOR WOMEN 


Featured by 
N.Y. lush 
5th ave. 
stores at 
$125 up 
1 


The world’s for 's united 
with our hand-needlers to create this 
SSS courtier collection. Just-off-the- 
vine colors—pale blonde, nude, navy 
blue or chic black. For 3-wk. delivery 
—there’s fawn haze, blue and globin 
red. All of French lineage, their new 


shapings mean much more than just 
a “wrap” to a fashionable woman. 
Petite—8-16 Misses’-—8-16. 


Cashmere for Men 
Crombie-Scotland 50% Cash- 
6 5 90 

4590 


Pure Cashmere 
Sport Coats 


Where It’ll Show 


‘= Veblen was an eccentric, iconoclastic, 
erudite, enigmatic, stand-offish American sociologist, phi- 
losopher and college professor. He spoke 26 languages, 
got his first job at the age of 35, and dirtied every dish 
in the house before he washed them—with a hose. 


Veblen also wrote some books. In one, “The 
Theory of the Leisure Class” (1899) ‘he talked about the 
theory of “Conspicuous Consumption”. This meant the 
“use of consumer goods in such a way as to create a display 
for the purpose of impressing others.” In other words— 
spending dough where it shows! 


Veblen took a dim view of this—not so T.I. 
Swartz & Sons who think it’s smart to consume conspicuously 
. .. and we go on to quote Kin Hubbard, Hoosier humorist 
... “I don’t know of anything better than a woman if yon 
want to spend money where it’ll show.” You'll see what we 
mean when we unveil our UNBELIEVABLE CASHMERE 
DEALS, especially the courtier originals in the lady’s cash- 
mere coats. Swartz’ glamorous fashion-guy, Mr. Jerome, 
knows his business! Match the line-for-line, stitch-for-stitch, 
fibre-for-fibre comparison with ANY pure Chinese Cash- 
mere coat around $125, at our inconspicuous price of 72.90. 


(W. H. SWARTZ DIVISION) 


AND 
SONS 
INC. 


600 SOUTH PULASKI STREET 


FORMERLY 501 E. PRESTON ST., BALTIMORE 2 


BALTIMORE 23, MARYLAND 
40 Mins. to Our Building [Parking Included] from the Capitol 
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FAMILY SECRETS... 


“Many of our special ways of making Old Kentucky Tavern so 
mellow are family secrets — but here’s one everyone knows. 


Ours is the only premium Bond that gets every drop timed to 


perfection 7 full years! Nature needs that long for the full 
flowering of Bourbon flavor. So linger over your next sip. 
I do believe you’ll find this. perfect flavor a rare delight.” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 100 PROOF BOTTLED-IN-BOND & 86 PROOF 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., ‘“‘Wnere Perfection of Product is Tradition” LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Timed to Perfection 
7 Full Years 
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COL. FRANK THOMPSON, U.S.A. (RET.), CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, PHOTOGRAPHED AT GLENMORE DISTILLERIES IN KENTUCKY 
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Reaches out to the 4 corners of the world! 


PHILCO 


TRANS-WORLD T-9 


All-Wave, All-Transistor 
Portable Radio 


This compact powerhouse 
reaches out to the 4 corners 
of the globe through the 
miracle of transistors . . . 
operates on ordinary flash- 
light batteries ... brings you 
the full scope of outstand- 
ing short-wave and standard 
broadcast. Try it today! 


* Compact Cabinet 
¢ Super-Sensitive 


Speaker 
Bands a3 
¢ Crosshair Tuning tt 
Exclusive ‘ 
Detachable Lid 43% 
Built-in World HE 


Time Zone Chart 


¢ Operation and 
Log Book 


« Veep 


Philco’s Vest Pocket 
Transistor Radio 


World’s first vest pocket port- 
able with table radio tone 
quality. “Private Listening” 
speaker. 3 Transistors. Operates 
most economically on 2 small 
mercury batteries. High impact 
case in ivory, black and gold. 


Fits in your hand 
like a pack of cigarettes. 


Goxporalion 


P.O. Box 4759, Philadelphia 34, Pa., U.S.A. 


RADIOS © TELEVISION © AIR CONDITIONERS ¢ ELECTRIC RANGES 
REFRIGERATORS * FREEZERS * WASHERS AND DRYERS * MICROWAVE 
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Nit-Picking in Foreign Affairs 
by Albert W. STOFFEL 


How many nits would a nit-picker pick, 
If a nit-picker could pick nits... 
HE answer would be infinite. There is absolutely no 
limit to the number of nits that a dedicated nit-picker 
can find in any piece of written material. I well remember 
the great unfinished work of the man often and reverently 
called the Father of Nit-Picking—J. Worthington Straitlace. 
After twenty years of applied effort he had not reached the 
half-way mark in the St. James Version when he was called 
to that happy-hunting ground where nit-pickers go. (Some 
superstitious fellows believe they dwell blissfully in the Na- 
tional Archives. ) 
First let us have some definitions: 
Nit: From the Anglo-Saxon hnitu. The egg of a louse or 
other parasitic insect; also the insect itself when young.— 
Websters New Collegiate Dictionary. 


NIT-PICKING: Governmentese for what other officials do to 
your drafts—as opposed to the constructive 
criticism you give their work. 

Nit-PICKEES SLOGAN: Keep your nit-picking fingers off my 

draft! 

Two lice rampant, framing the angry- 

red face of an FSO. 

Why is nit-picking necessary? 


Nit-P1IcKER’s CREST: 


If it were not for nit-picking half of all bureaucrats would 
be thrown out of work, Parkinson’s law would be violated, 
and, worst of all, decisions would be made in time. We can 
all cite cases where time-consuming nit-picking alone has 
prevented an instruction from being sent to a mission in 
time for the mission to take some action. As a result the 
local government did just what it had planned to do anyway, 
and it was not angered by our démarche. The resultant 
good-will is owed solely to those dedicated nit-pickers stra- 
tegically placed between the drafting officer and the out- 
going mail-room. 

What qualifications must a nit-picker have? 

1) His academic background must be impeccable— 
bounded on the west by the meridian that passes through 
Princeton, New Jersey, and on the east through the Sor- 
bonne. Oxford and Harvard are preferred not only because 
the drafter will be awed by the knowledge that such wisdom 
stems from on high but also because the accent guarantees 
that he will know the background—even if he be so uncouth 
as never to study the stud-book. 

2) The nit-picker’s eyesight must be perfect: 20-20 (A 
nit-picker would of course change that to twenty-twenty, or 
willy-nilly, back to 20-20, or to 20/20, et cetera, et cetera). 
He must be able to see a nit at twenty paces. 

3) His nose must be elevated—so that it may be looked 
along when gingerly scanning a “lousy” draft—(All drafts 
are, per se, lousy when in the nit-pickers IN basket and de- 
loused when in his OUT basket.) 

4) He must be able to memorize Roget’s “International 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases.” Just imagine 
what a nit-picker can do when he sees the plain old word. 

“get” in a draft; he immediately sees before him: acquire. 


FSO pan W. Stoffel says that after eleven years in the for- 
eign Foreign Service he had considered himself an expert on 
the subject about which he writes. After six months in the 
Department he realizes he was but a novice. 
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zain, win, earn, obtain, procure, gather, collect, pick, pick 
up, glean, find, light upon, come across, come at, scrape up 
‘or together), get in net, bag, secure, derive, draw, get in 
the harvest. With that one word alone he can keep going 
through 24 drafts. : 

5) He must be impervious to signs of impatience on the 
part of the pickee. Drumming fingers must be regarded as 
a tic and so ignored. In fact good nit-pickmanship requires 
that such things be ignored in such a blatant manner as to 
provide another one-upmanship factor. 

Should nit-picking be a specialty? 

It is probable that courses in nit-picking will soon be 
offered at the Foreign Service Institute. There recently has 
heen a distinct trend toward sloppy nit-picking. Some drafts 
have cleared the Department within a week—an utter im- 


possibility if a few well-trained nit-pickers had been salted 
along the way. The next logical step would be establish- 
ment of a specialist corps so that Personnel could assign nit- 
pickers evenly throughout the world. At the present time nit- 
pickers tend to bunch up. Some areas are composed of 
nothing but nit-pickers and so put out a commendably low 
level of a few, but well nit-picked, masterpieces, while other 
areas go blithely on their way answering communications 
in an unseemly short time. Corrective measures are needed. 
Should nit-picking be rewarded? 

Of course it should be. Certain questions might be added 
to the efficiency report form: 

Does the employee sometimes permit the work of subordi- 
nates to go out without change? 

Does he often clear communications prepared in other di- 
visions without at least minor changes? 

Is he reluctant to hold up for minor grammatical changes 
a telegram in final form at six p.m. just because it is NIACT? 

Awards for meritorious nit-picking could be granted. 
Little gold lice to hang from the ten, twenty, and thirty- 
year-service pins might be appropriate. A three-louse man 
might be entitled to a parking permit when in Washington. 
(It is assumed that any employee who does not have a ten- 
year pin yet is a pickee and not a picker.) 


ov ER 
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Shipwrecked 


Two shipwrecked men, Slim and Fats, managed to swim 
together to a little island in the Fiji group. As the food 
situation was desperate, they stationed themselves together 
on the island’s highest point to watch for a passing ship. 

Slim was to watch steadily due south; Fats kept his eyes 
peeled in the opposite direction, north. In this way they 
felt they could best spot any distant vessel. 

Both kept on the watch; neither turned his head. But 
suddenly Fats said, 

“Slim, I wish you’d quit glancing down at that knife of 
yours. You give me the shivers.” 

How could Fats know, without turning, what was going 
on? (See page 32 for Answer to Puzzler) 
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SINCLAIR 


jet planes 


New jet planes and commercial air- 
liners require perfect lubrication. 


That’s why they use and rely on 


Sinclair Aircraft Oils. 


You can get the same standards of 


high quality in motor oils for your 


Car. 


The best quality is, in the long 
run, the most economical 


OPALINE 


MOTOR 


FOR AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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chosen to lubricate 


ago JAMES B. 


STEWART 


“There’s The Humour Of It” 


These anecdotes from Pen Davis. one time Chief of 


Foreign Administration, will cause pangs of nostalgia in 


such former FA-ites as Herbert Hengstler, Harry Havens, 
Bob Murphy, Ancel Taylor, Adele Dix, Faye Hosmer, Madge 
Blessing, Ed Montgomery, Larry Frank, George Riddiford, 
Fletcher Warren, Carl Strom, Francis Flaherty. (The late 
Monnett Davis was also an FAite) : 

An officer in Europe desiring a drinking water jug for 
his private office, and accustomed to European terminology, 
asked for “1 carafe, liter.” When the clerk in FA going 


| over regulations came upon this item she exclaimed to 
_ all in the room, “What in the world do you suppose he 
_ wants with a giraffe—and a whole litter of them!” 


Some years before the war a requisition for supplies 


came in from the Consul General at Batavia. There were 
_ the usual requests for stationery etc. and some items of 
_ office furniture. Then, on one of the lines provided for 
_ requisitioning articles not on the standard supply list was 


the following entry: “One wide bottomed chair for dis- 


_ tinguished visitors.” Coert du Bois? 


Dear Marge 


Consul General Tom Bowman’s article in the Journal con- 


_ sists of letters from a disillusioned young “diplomat” to his 
_ sister, Marge. Upon his arrival in the small tropical town 
_ of Refugio he wrote: “Yea verily this diplomatic career is a 


depressing contrast to the grandiose conception of you gen- 


_ tle home folks. . . There are no salons, no gathering of dis- 


tinguished diplomats. . . no state secrets to be gleaned from 
charming partners at a dinner dance. . .” Thus he went on 
and on, remarking that the poor old Consul, who calls 
“luncheon,” “dinner,” even wanted him to go along to a 
dump called the Catina of the Holy Angels to meet some of 


_ his contacts—American rock hounds. But in a subsequent 


letter to Marge the young Vice Consul changes his opinion 


_ of the Foreign Service. “I had no idea that a Consul has so 


many things to do”—and becomes full of admiration for his 
resourceful, fearless and diplomatic chief as he watches that 


_ official in action during a lively revolution. In the end we 
_ find our adaptable one and his chief shooting alligators “up 


the river” and getting back to the Holy Angels in time to 
join the rock hounds and, incidentally, pick up the latest 


_ news for the monte. 


She Peeked Under The Consul’s Desk 


‘Twas on a misty London morning and Robert Skinner 


_ was our World War I Consul General. “A poorly clad woman. 


with a child in arms, stormed up to the office in charge of 


| shipping: “Where’s me ‘usband!” she demanded. “What is 
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his name,” she was asked. “Joe Ellis, leastways that’s the 
nime I knows ’im by.” She added that Joe sometimes calls 
himself an American; that he intends shipping to the United 
States, deserting her and “this ‘ere poor lamb.” Informed 
that her husband was unknown, she gave the Consul a sus- 
picious look and exclaimed, “I don’t believe yer. Ye’re a 
‘idin of *im. Wat’s in that cubord?” And before you could 
say “Jack Robinson” she had opened its door. But the cup- 
hoard was bare—her man was not there! After a futile 
look under the Consul’s desk, she went to the door and ad- 
dressing her child, said, “That gent can’t do nuffin for us, 
my dear.” 
Comment: Unable to recall the author of the above tale, I 
appealed to Mr. Skinner in Belfast, Maine. He wrote: “Dear 
old Stanley Hollis was in charge of shipping in those de- 
lightful days. At various times Harry McBride, Hamilton 
Claiborne, Leslie Reed and Lowell Pinkerton had shipping 
under their wing—so you see it may be difficult to establish 
authorship. What a staff I had and the above were only a 
sample. . . As I grow old I cling to all of them in memory.” 


From School To Field 


Jacob Beam to Geneva Foy Kohler to Bucharest 
Robert McClintock to Kobe Walter Orebaugh to Wellington 
John Stone to Warsaw Francis Stevens to Warsaw 


Depression Days: From Dalton, Georgia, comes the story 
of an old negro down from the mountains for his weekly 
purchases of coffee and tobacco. Asked what he thought of 
the depression he replied: “It ain’ nothin but a golf game. 
All it takes to git the best of it is three putts. Putt yer faith 
in de Lawd, putt yer Ford in de garage, and putt yer 
women in de fields.” (Journal. ) 


Red Carnation, Red Ultimatum 


Many there are who remember with affection Freddy 
Hibbard, so for them this anecdote from Robert St. John’s 
“Foreign Correspondent”. . . . We were keeping a death- 
watch, (Bucharest, 1940) on a dying country. I thought of 
Poland. Before long Rumania would be just as dead... . 
Early that morning before there was an official confirmation 
of the Russian ultimatum (demanding that Rumania cede 
Bessarabia) Fred Hibbard, American First Secretary, met 
Walter Duranty and Spencer Williams in the lobby of the 
Athenée. Hibbard had a red carnation in his buttonhole, 
which was always a sign that he was in good spirits. “What 
do you two Russian experts think of this rumor about an 
ultimatum?” he asked them. In solos and in chords the two 
experts told Hibbard why it sounded like poppycock to 
them. . . . Hibbard, telling the story to the rest of us days 
later in the Athenée bar in the presence of Duranty and 
Williams said, “I listened to you two experts and I pre- 
tended to agree with you. If you had only known that while 
you were talking to me my hand was in my side pocket 
holding on to a copy of the ultimatum which had been de- 
livered to me just a few minutes earlier from official 
sources!”” Incidentally, about 1943, we met former King 
Carol and Madame Lupescu at a dinner and bridge given 
by our old friends Ambassador and Mrs. George Messer- 
smith in the Embassy residence, Mexico City. (Madame was 
very attractive and most friendly.) 
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Foreign fficers! 


Let a Foreign Service wife help you with your 
housing needs in Washington — Write to Mrs. 
Philip H. Chadbourn Jr., and she wil! solve your 
problems! 


SIMMONS PROPERTIES 


1729 21st St., N.W. Office: DE: 2-0730 
Washington 9, D.C. Home: WH: 6-1570 


Members of the American Foreign Service 
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Stationery, etc. 
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to Washington’s Most Distinguished Residents 
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1217 G Street : WaAsnHincTON. D. C. 


don’t make a move...without calling - 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


NOrth 7 -3343 


PACKING CRATING 
LIFT-VAN SERVICE 


YOU STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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1958 RAMBLER 6 is the all-new jet stream styled edition of the all-time 
economy king—the car that holds the official NASCAR border-to-border and 
coast-to-coast economy records—less than 1¢a mile for gas, with overdrive. 


America’s Perfect 
Diplomatic Courier 


RAMBLER 


CROSS COUNTRY STATION WAGON 


For work or play, no car compares with the new 
Rambler Cross Country. It’s far easier to park, 
handle, garage . . . far more economical to drive. 


The large cargo area provides lots of room for 
luggage, sports and camping gear. Even Airliner 
Reclining Seats for the height of relaxation when 
traveling and Twin Travel Beds for comfortable 

all-night sleeping on camping or vacation trips. 
Only Rambler—no other American car— | 
is selling faster than ever before. Sales are up 

_ } 73% over last year and still climbing! 

Roll-down rear window on all 1958 Rambler station Drive Rambler today ° Buy now 


wagons disappears into tail-gate. The one-piece cargo and save money every mile you drive. 
door eliminates upper hinges ... gives more loading room. 


PERSONAL PURCHASE FILE! 


* 
& 
American Motors offers its Diplomatic Purchase Price on the ® 
Rambler of your choice. All American Embassies and Foreign t 
Service Posts have detailed specifications and prices. Ask to e 
see the Rambler price and specification kit. Over 2350 Rambler e 
Export distributors and dealers around the world assure you 
the finest service. e 
e 


Roof-top travel rack is a practical style feature, at no 
extra cost, that lets you carry excess luggage. 


WRITE OR CABLE 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 
AUTOMOTIVE EXPORT DIVISION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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Through the Looking Glass 


Alice looked on with great interest as the King 
took an enormous memorandum-book out of his 
pocket and began writing. A sudden thought struck 
her, and she took hold of the end of the pencil, which 
came some way over his shoulder, and began writing 
for him. 

The poor King looked puzzled and unhappy. and 
struggled with the pencil for some time without say- 
ing anything; but Alice was too strong for him and 
at last he panted out, ““My dear! I really MUST get a 
thinner pencil. I can’t manage this one a bit; it writes 
all manner of things that I don’t intend. 

“What manner of things?” said the Queen, look- 
ing over the book (in which Alice had put, ‘The 
White Knight is sliding down the poker. He bal- 
ances very badly.’) “‘That’s not a memorandum of 


YOUR feelings! 


_. King was not alone in his predicament of having a 
pencil that wrote all manner of things he didn’t intend. 
One wonders whether in the writing of the efficiency reports. 
due this month, rating officers realize how much they reveal 
of themselves. 

One can think of few accumulations of documents which 
would tell more about an officer than a collection of his 
efficiency reports on others during his Foreign Service 
career. They reflect his early struggles as he learned to 
assess his subordinates. They reveal, more clearly than 
the reports on his own performance by others, the extent 
of his knowledge and understanding of the duties of his 


subordinates and thereby his own. They reveal his atti- 
tudes towards his subordinates and, hopefully, his grow- 
ing capacity for dealing with others. Inevitably, what a man 
says about those who work for him cannot but reflect his 
own qualities of leadership. In his evaluation of the rep- 
resentational qualities and effectiveness of others, a rating 
officer establishes his own values in that important field. 
His own words provide the clues that enable others to assess 
his patience, to say nothing of that important quality, a 
sense of humor. 


An evaluation of the performance of integrated officers 
serving under him is likely to reveal the depth of the re- 
porting officer’s understanding of integration. It goes with- 
out saying that the narrative text of an efficiency report con- 
tains evidence on which to judge a man’s powers of observa- 
tion as well as his ability to express his thoughts clearly and 
effectively in writing. Finally, it is in his reports on others 
that a rating officer shows most clearly the depth of his own 
understanding of what is to be expected of a Foreign Service 


Officer. 


Thus far the Service has not been able to evolve a satis- 
factory system for incorporating the reports of rating officers 
in their own files. Perhaps some day a system will be worked 
out which will meet the need without increasing the already 
substantial bulk represented by the performance files of 
senior officers. Until then all the evidence will not be in. 
But meanwhile it may perhaps be enough to be reminded 
that we hold a mirror to ourselves when we evaluate the 
performance of others. 


N 


MY DAD HAS A BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF FOREIGN 
POLICY THAN YOUR DAD.. 


Reprinted by permission, United Features Syndicate. 
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Country Desk Officer: 


LOW MAN ON THE TOTEM POLE 


by Robert E. ELDER 


The country desk officer in the regional bureaus of the Department of. State may 
be low man on the totem pole so far as seniority in policy-making is concerned, yet 
he wields significant power in the formulation of American foreign policy. With a 
considerable degree of truth, it may be said of him that he is both wheelhorse and 
sparkplug of the decision-making process. This is the second of two articles on the 
country desk officer and is concerned with clearance, co-ordination and planning. 


ANY DESK officers prefer to keep paperwork to a mini- 

mum and consult or exchange information in person 
with fellow desk officers or their immediate superior, the 
Office Director. Others are confirmed “paper pushers,” 
memorandum writers who send most information up the line 
or to other desks in typed form. 

Information in a despatch reaching the desk from the field 
may be important enough to demand consideration at higher 
levels. The desk officer summarizes the despatch, makes a 
recommendation, and forwards the memorandum to his Of- 
fice Director. The despatch, with important sections under- 
lined, goes along as an attachment. 

Normally, a memorandum is drafted on any question to 
be considered by an Assistant Secretary. Memoranda are 
factual; usually, a page in length; hardly ever, more than 
three. Over a third conclude with a policy recommenda- 
tion. 

New desk officers send more problems upstairs for re- 
view (actually the Assistant Secretary is on the same floor 
as the staff of his bureau, including desk officers) than do 
experienced desk men. If the question is controversial, like 
East-West relations or Tunisian-French relations, the desk 
seeks guidance. The Officer Director forwards memoranda 
on matters of sufficient importance—approved or disap- 
proved—to the Assistant Secretary. 

Failure by the desk officer to obtain clearance from other 
bureaus in the Department or from other government 
agencies with a direct interest in a note, telegram, or policy 
paper means that agreement must be sought at a higher level 
or the matter dropped. 


From Dr. Elder’s forthcoming book—*‘Survival Factor—The 
Department of State: Its Policy Making and Public Relations 
Processes.” During the past seven years Dr. Elder has con- 
ducted over 400 interviews with government leaders on Ameri- 
can foreign policy topics, in his capacity as director of the 
Colgate-Washington study group. 
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An attempt is made to solve a problem at as low a level as 
possible. The purpose is not to arrogate power but to re- 
duce the burden on the Assistant Secretary and those above 
him. The policy-making pyramid narrows rapidly, with 
fewer decision-makers and broader areas of authority at the 
top. Department leaders must be protected from being lit- 
terally smothered in their offices by the flow of paper. Even 
with efficient screening of materials which reach them, these 
men work under constant pressure. 

A single problem concerning Near Eastern “oil” (which 
is not a dirty word in the Department) may involve the 
country desk officer for Iran, plus desk officers for the 
U.S. 5S. R., Great Britain, Syria, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia; 
representatives of the Bureau of Economic Affairs, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, and Congressional Relations: 
plus desk officers or specialists from Defense, Commerce. 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, and the United States Information 
Agency. 

When a policy statement prepared by the desk officer for 
Iran runs into trouble in the clearance process (and how 
can it avoid being tempest-tossed with such a variety of in- 
terests to be accommodated), a conference of interested bu- 
reaus and agencies is held at the desk level to attempt a re- 
solution of differences. If this fails, the question may go up 
to the Office Director, with a recommendation from the desk. 

The Officer Director checks with others at his level in the 
Department and other agencies. If speed is of thé essence 
and problems continue to separate the interested parties, the 
question must be forwarded to the Assistant Secretary and 
arrangements made for an inter-agency conference at this 
relatively high level. If this meeting does not produce 
agreement, the Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
may take a crack at resolving differences with his peers in 
other departments and agencies. (By this time, at least, the 
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Department itself must be united on the issue.) The search 
for a solution may require direct intervention by the Under 
Secretary or the Secretary of State himself. 

When the question is of such national importance that dif- 
ferences must be resolved and action taken, disagreement 
among departments at the Under Secretary or Secretary 
level sends the problem to the National Security Council, 
afler as thorough staff preparation as time will allow, for a 
final decision by the President. As the sign said on Presi- 


dent Harry Truman’s desk when he was in the White House, / 


“The buck stops here.” 


\t any point along this passing of the problem to higher 
ranking officials, if the splits between the departments and 
agencies are obviously so great that further discussion at 
intermediate levels is useless, the question can be transfer- 
red to the National Security Council machinery. 


The desk officer is not free of the problem when the ques- 
tion starts its upward trek. But, the higher the matter goes, 
the less influence the desk officer is likely to exert upon the 
final decision. He is consulted at all levels and may draft 
several revisions of the original memorandum. The rather 
simple early draft may eventually be rewritten by the desk 
officer as a formal problem paper, complete with back- 
ground, statement of problem, possible alternatives, with 
pros and cons of each, and a brief recommendation. 

Once it is apparent that the National Security Council ma- 
chinery will come into play, the question will be reviewed 
and a revision of the paper made by the Department of 
State’s Policy Planning Staff which backstops the Secretary, 
preparing him for National Security Council discussions. 
The desk officer is likely to be consulted by the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff during its consideration of the problem. 

The paper passes through the Planning Board Assistants 
and reaches the Planning Board of the National Security 
Council for another overhaul before at last attaining the 
ultimate level of consideration, the National Security Coun- 
cil. The desk officer could conceivably appear before all 
three groups. (On the other hand, such a tour de force is 
highly unlikely, and he may have been forgotten long since. ) 

After a decision is taken by the President, with the as- 
sistance of the National Security Council, the policy paper 
goes to the Operations Coordinating Board for implementa- 
tion, National Security Council papers are usually rather 
general, spelling out purposes and goals rather than pre- 
cisely how these may be achieved. 

So, the Operations Coordinating Board decides how to 
implement in more specific detail the broad outline laid 
down by the NSC. The OCB, working through its Board 
Assistants, reaches down to the desk officer for drafts to be 
considered by OCB working groups on implementation of 
NSC policies. 

Progress reports on approved policies implementing NSC 
decisions must be submitted every six months by the OCB 
to the NSC, assessing what has been accomplished, what 
new problems loom on the horizon. The desk officer, of 
course, is a member of the OCB inter-agency working group 
which prepares the progress report, may actually be the 
group’s drafting officer and acting chairman. (The Office Di- 
rector may be the formal chairman.) It may take a series 
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of conferences over a period of two to three months to 
achieve agreement on a three to five page progress report. 

Now while the desk officer is busy following the problem 
related to his country up and down the policy ladder, 
countless (114 anyway) other desk officers are busily en- 
gaged at different stages of the same process, focusing upon 
a wide variety of problems in other countries. In such a 
helter-skelter disarrangement (as if the order were “To the 
four winds, march!”), the problem of coordination of in- 
formation and knowledge of actions taken becomes vital. 

There is no set pattern of coordination of information 
imposed on the bureaus of the Department from above. As 
a result, the variety of coordinating devices is impressive, 
but no one bureau employs all of them. This may be just as 
well or all the desk officer’s time would be taken up with 
being coordinated. He would have no time left to accomp- 
lish his regularly assigned tasks. 

In at least one regional bureau of the Department, each 
desk officer keeps a country briefing book up to date. This 
includes general background data, the political and eco- 
nomic situation, United States agency projects in the coun- 
try, and a discussion of relations with the United States. 

The briefing book is useful to the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, or members of Congress when they travel abroad, to 
other government leaders from the executive branch attend- 
ing international conferences or trade fairs in foreign coun- 
tries, and for ready reference at the desk or other levels 
within the Department. 

In another bureau, the desk officers maintain a country 
policy book. This is a careful statement of American policy 
toward the country. It indicates pressing problems, is re- 
vised every three months. 

The briefing or policy books from within these bureaus 
reach the Assistant Secretary. Each is reproduced and col- 
lated for distribution within the bureaus to Officer Direc- 
tors and desk officers. Such books may help to achieve co- 
ordination of information and policy. 

There is no unanimous acceptance of the internal value of 
such briefing books, however. Since it is the men at the desk 
level who must keep them up to date, it is little wonder that 
some of them feel that the books are more trouble than they 
are worth. (Desk officers can sometimes afford to feel this 
way, because special or staff assistants in the offices of De- 
partment officers of Assistant Secretary level and above op- 
erate anonymously and do contribute substantially to the 
successful coordination of the flow’of NSC, OCB, and De- 
partmental policy papers. ) 

Fortunately, some degree of coordination is attained by 
briefing and policy books, the necessity of clearance, and 
conferences on policy papers. In addition, staff meetings 
held daily in some bureaus, two or three times per week in 
others, spread information and policy guidance from the 
Secretary through intervening levels to the desk officer and 
vice versa on a regular basis. 

The Secretary meets with his advisers of Assistant Secre- 
tary rank and above every morning at 9:15. After an intel- 
ligence briefing, views are exchanged on important prob- 
lems raised by the Secretary or by other participants. As- 
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Country Desk Officer 


sistant Secretaries hold regular meetings with their Office 
Directors; Office Directors, with desk officers. 

Each of the meetings provides an opportunity for infor- 
mation or instructions to be passed down, for information, 
recommendations, or requests for guidance to be passed up. 
Ideas from the Secretary coming down often meet with ideas 
coming up from the desk officers at the Assistant Secretary 
level. Concentration in this analysis upon the role of the 
desk officer does not alter the fact that the focal point of 
decision-making on most important problems confronting 
the Department is the office of an Assistant Secretary. 

Although personal contact between the desk officer and 
the Secretary has seriously diminished, for obvious reasons, 
it is an untruth to say no policy guidance is given by De- 
partment leaders to desk officers. Equally untrue is the 
myth that leaders are unaware of what desk officers are 
thinking (even though their thoughts may occasionally be 
ignored). 

In all fairness, something of what a desk officer is trying 
to communicate orally at a staff meeting may be lost in the 
distillation process going through the Office Director and the 
Assistant Secretary to the Secretary. But something also 
may be gained. Big Democracy poses problems of organ- 
ization and coordination. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles holds press con- 
ferences almost every Tuesday he is in Washington. An- 
swers to the questions anticipated at the conference are 
drafted by desk officers on Monday afternoon, cleared by 
Office Directors and Assistant Secretaries, and placed in the 
Secretary’s hands by Monday evening or Tuesday morning. 
By Tuesday afternoon, the desk officer may read the Depart- 
ment’s press release on the conference (or any Washington 
newspaper) and know what use or adaptation the Secretary 
made of his views. 

Possibly emphasis in policy guidance as here described. 
both up and down, seems to be: on a day-to-day treadmill. 
This does not mean that long range policy is ignored or 
does not receive proper attention. It does indicate that 
there must be a constant effort to escape the “worm’s eye” 
view in order to attain sufficient perspective for foresighted 
decision-making. 


ROAD, basic policy decisions are now taken at the Na- 
B tional Security Council level by the President. These 
serve as long range guide lines to the Department of State. 
Department officials, including desk officers, play an in- 
tegral part in the formation of National Security Council 
policy and in its implementation by the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board. They are conscious of it as they make 
day to day decisions. 

On rare occasions, a desk officer will prepare a basic 
problem paper on his own initiative and forward it up the 
line on some question of long range policy. The primary 
responsibility of the Department’s Policy Planning Staff is 
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to assist in the formulation of such policy. As we have seen, 
the Planning Staff usually consults with desk officers or 
their immediate superiors at some stage in its deliberations. 

The real shortcoming of policy problem papers and policy 
statements is that changing conditions create each crisis in 
a slightly different context from that in which it was orig- 
inally conceived. This requires revision of policy papers, 
such as those formulated by the NSC and OCB, and new 
crash decisions to meet the realities of a developing situation. 

The thinking which has already been done about the prob- 
lem is far from lost. It may be put to good use. Under con. 
ditions of crisis, timing and blending of American policies 
with those of other countries become of utmost importance. 
The more you know and have agreed to ahead of time, the 
faster you can consider new facts and act. 

The overwhelming necessities of the moment may require 
decisions which appear to be inconsistent with previously 
formulated long range policy. If there has been sufficient 
earlier consideration of awkward contingencies in relevant 
NSC papers, one step backward may be a firm platform 
from which two steps forward may be taken when the crisis 
abates. 

The organization of the Department of State, with the 
desk officer at its heart, is complex but relatively efficient. 
The decision process, as pointed out, is flexible and can be 
speeded in time of emergency. 

It is fine to stress the thoroughly staffed paper as normal 
procedure, but in periods of international turmoil the sense 
of urgency may require consultation among and quick 
decisions by top level policy makers only. This is when the 
Assistant Secretary steps into the foreground, making de- 
cisions—in part at least—on the basis of knowledge pre- 
viously acquired from desk officers and other subordinates. 


Relating Practice and Theory 


No matter how excellent the organization nor how well 
planned American long range objectives, the United States 


And now, folks, I'd like you to meet my friend from the CIA... 
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is only one among many nations in the United Nations, one 
among some 179 political entities in the world. 

The United States has neither the moral influence nor the 
power to attain.a favorable decision, perfect from the 
American point of view, on every question which troubles 
relations among states. The degree of success in any given 
question depends on a staggering number of variables and 
conditions over which the United States has less than full 
control. This does not mean the American batting average 
cannot be improved (nor does it mean that winning a series 
of cold battles will necessarily bring a cold war to a satis- 
factory conclusion). 


Confronted by a turbulent mid-Twentieth Century world, 
with dynamic factors rapidly altering our social and physical 
relationships, let us assume three broad, long range goals 
for American policy—none of which need be incompatible 
with the reasonable aspirations of other members of the 
world community: (1) Preservation of American national 
security and our democratic way of life, (2) economic 
progress and maintenance of or development toward political 
independence for all potentially viable states (without op- 
posing rational movements toward regional unification), 
and (3) the growth of a democratic order in the relation- 
ships between all nations. 


HE student of the social sciences would suggest that with- 
Ti the framework of these goals it might be possible to 
find policy implementations as specific problems arise which 
are more likely than other policy alternatives to nudge the 
world along toward these ends. He has certain theories 
which might, after careful study by practical policy-makers, 
he applied on a test basis in liimted areas. 


For example. Gunnar Myrdal’s theory of circular causa- 
tion spelled out in Rich Lands and Poor might be tested 
by application to the economy of a single cooperating coun- 
try among those now receiving economic aid from the 
United States. If the results were encouraging, actually tend- 
ing to prove more beneficial than present policy at rela- 
tively little increase in expense, the policy could be tenta- 
tively expanded and retested on a broader base. 

Thus hypotheses would be evaluated in the microcosm be- 
fore billions were wasted or national security was en- 
dangered in the microcosm. In the long run, results might 
he obtained which practical men did not believe possible 
(were afraid to risk on an across the board basis) and which 
would never have been attained if the theory were cast aside 
without being put to the test. 

Without bearing a cross for Myrdal’s thesis, it serves as 
an excellent example of the possible application of one 
theory to a practical situation which remains for the present 
unsolved. 


Recent books by George Kennan, Louis Halle, Charles 
Burton Marshall, and Dorothy Fosdick—all of whom have 
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served on the Policy Planning Staff—indicate that an ability 
to integrate practical reality and social science theory may 
be essential in formulating an effective policy leading to- 
ward the achievement of reasonable long range goals. 


Not all diplomats and policy-makers are conscious of a 
need to relate theories of international and human relations 
developed by the behavioral sciences to the resolution of 
international problems. But, some progress in relating prac- 
tice and theory is being made at the desk level. 


Many young Foreign Service Officers and a number of 
desk men now hold graduate degrees in international rela- 
tions or allied fields. An FSO may be assigned to a uni- 
versity for language and area training before going to an 
overseas post; after serving abroad, he may be rotated to 
the Department as a desk officer. This is not the common 
practice yet. Most desk officers have had only practical ex- 
perience in their countries, with no area training before 
service abroad. 


When the desk officer completes his tour in the Depart- 
ment, the Foreign Service Institute may send him to a uni- 
versity in mid-career to study the possible contributions of 
political or economic theory to the making of foreign policy. 
Later, he may be sent to the National War College or even 
overseas to its British equivalent. These opportunities, how- 
ever, are still the exception rather than the rule. 

To academicians, these in-service innovations are steps in 
the right direction. If there have been failures to coordinate 
practice and theory in the past, we can at least look forward 
with some hope. Kennan, Halle, Marshall, and Fosdick are 
pioneers. Better work may be done in the future. 

The desk officer himself may scoff at the need to relate 
practice and theory (some among them at least), largely 
because he is so immersed in practical day-to-day opera- 
tions. Still, how much better it might be if on the occasions 
when he is drawn into questions of high policy he could 


comprehend and apply such relationships intuitively under 
pressure. 


Certainly not all policy decisions require an understand- 
ing of social science theory, but the long range implications 
of the differing philosophies of Dean Acheson and George 
Kennan, of John Foster Dulles and Harold Stassen, may 
stand more clearly revealed to those who can successfully 
blend practice and theory. 


As the Foreign Service Type progresses from the desk to 
the top rungs of the policy-making ladder, he must become 
increasingly able to bring to bear both practical and theo- 
retical considerations in his analysis of the complex alterna- 
tives confronting American foreign policy. 


For with him may rest the responsibility for decisions 
which will determine the future of American freedom and 
democracy for centuries to come; indeed, the fate of West- 
ern Civilization. 
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Multilateral 
Diplomacy 


LMOST 200 State Department 

and Foreign Service Officers 
have gone on assignment to U. S. 
Delegations to meetings at the United 
Nations during the past year. Some 
for two or three days to attend meet- 
ings of specialized commissions, oth- 
ers for six-week semi-annual sessions 
of the Trusteeship Council and the 
Economic and Social Council. Still 
others spent the autumn months at 
the General Assembly. New York 
has become a year-round post of as- 
signment for some fourteen FSO’s 


and FSR’s. 


Whether he goes to New York for 
a few days as an ad hoc adviser on 
a single agenda item or he spends 
weeks at a stretch in the 82-nation 
arena, the United States adviser 
finds a milieu unique in its formal 
and informal contacts with repre- 
sentatives of other countries and 
with the United Nations Secretariat’s 
International Civil Service. In this 
diplomatic microcosm his life is a 
mixture of speech writing, position 
papers, resolutions, corridor gossip, 
vote gathering, button-holing. He 
must listen to 80-odd points of view 
when cornered on the way to or 
from committe rooms, at co-spon- 
sors’ caucuses, over coffee in the 
Delegates’ Lounge, even in the ele- 
vators. He must be ready from 
minute-to-minute to advise or be 
briefed by his United States Dele- 
gate who might have been button- 
holed in another corner of the vast 
United Nations building. In the 
UN’s glass tower no meeting, how- 
ever esoteric its agenda, takes place 
without its quota of rumors and 
alarums, amendments and vote-shift- 
ing. 


Some United States advisers and 
delegates have gone on to other jobs. 
Among the former State Department 
officers who have made distinguished 
careers in the United Nations are 
Ralph Bunche, Henry Labouisse, 
Andrew Cordier, and Wilder Foote. 
One member of the United States 
Delegation to the First, Second and 
Fifth Sessions of the General As- 
sembly is now the United States 
Secretary of State. 


1. Security Council Chamber. 2. U. S. 
delegation meeting. 3. Recess in com- 
mittee meeting of General Assembly. 4. 
FSO T A. Tod (center), FSO 
Robert G. McGregor, (at far right). 
5. Charles D. Cook, (bending over, top 
left), Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, at 
right. 6. FSO Joseph J. Sisco (with 
glasses, at left), Ambassador James J. 
Wadsworth (center, with glasses), Nor- 
man Armour, Jr. (far right). 7. Paul 
Hoffman, at left, Ronald I. Spiers, FSR 
(standing back of Krishna Menon), 
Samuel De Palma, FSO (standing back 
of Senator Knowland) 9. Richard F. 
Pedersen, FSO, at left, Peter S. Thacher, 
FSR (with hand on mouth), James W. 
Barco, (with glasses) standing back of 
Ambassador Lodge who is writing. 10. 


Corridor ide a ittee room. 


Churchill in Washington 


The Windy City’s refusal to show Winston Churchill’s 
paintings, because they were the “work of an amateur,” by 
no means dampened the enthusiasm of Washingtonians. 


In a town where Senators’ nephews apparently all drive 
taxi cabs, and inform their fares while so doing, where 
restaurateurs give the special treatment to politicians re- 
served in New York for stage and screen stars, where even 
in Peoples Drug Store a political gambit can secure service 
that neither threats nor politeness would produce, in a town, 
moreover, where personnel from the Embassies of some four 
score countries form a highly important part of any hostess- 
ing in the grand manner—in such a town it was not perhaps 
surprising that Smithsonian Institute’s halls were full of 
shuffling restless feet, five times as many as usual, early in 
May. The Grand Old Man, who never professed to be more 
than an amateur painter, attracted a record audience, both 
on week-ends and during the week, of interested talkative 
viewers all of whom seemed to have their own opinions as 
to what makes a picture great. 


Foreign Service Offspring 


Last month’s LeAvEs, circulated largely in Wesley 
Heights, published a two-page story on “FSO” (Foreign 
Service Offspring). This social group was organized about 
two years ago by Robert Newbegin, Jr., son of Ambassador 
Newbegin, and Lucy Briggs, daughter of Ambassador 
Briggs, for Foreign Service offispring in the twenty to 
thirty-year-old bracket. 

Mrs. Ruth Carll, editor of LEAvEs, is a good friend of the 
Foreign Service, and for several years has been our print- 
er’s representative in Washington. The social organization 
was started, young Bob Newbegin told Mrs. Carll, because 

“Abroad, it is easy for the sons and daughters of those in 
the Foreign Service because their parents have an established 
society which the children enter automatically. But in 
Washington we are ‘special’ and the city is so big it is 
hard for us to make friends.” 

Currently the Offspring toss four or five large parties each 
year. in the manner of their elders, and have many smaller 
get-togethers. They keep in touch with the Department to 
check on families returning to Washington and usually have 
a nucleus of 70 offspring to draw on. Mrs. Robert New- 
begin chaired the group at the outset and later started a 
group for 16 to 19 year olds. Mrs. Edward Rowell, chair- 
man of the committee of Foreign Service Wives, is also 
chairman of the Offspring. Bob Newbegin attended St. 
Albans for several years and he and his sister will join their 
parents in Honduras at the end of his sister’s school year. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


by Gwen BARROWS 


**Out Where the Jest Begins”’ 


Last month the Government was moved out West, in the Women’s 
National Press Club Stunt Show. Their “Out Where the Jest Begins 

. set in the Wild & Woolly West” featured, as usual, skits on all 
of Washington’s personalities from which we quote two. In the first 
the commentator had set the stage by explaining that the John Foster 
Dulleses are at home: 


Meanwhile back at the Dulles home 
Foster is there on a short term loan... 
The man who settles affairs of state 
Makes travel plans with his lovin mate 

Dulles: (obviously irritated) The most outrageous thing has hap- 
pened. Those great brains on the Hill have just voted to move 
the Capital out West! 

Mrs. Dulles: (in sweet, simple-minded way) All right dear, I am 
ready. Do we leave in 5 minutes or 10? 

Dulles: Ten minutes this time. Of all the idiotic things. They came 
near picking Duck Island because of the perfect specimen of 
mankind it produced. 

Mrs. Dulles: (joyfully) What? Our little Paradise with no modern 
conveniences or comforts? 

Dulles: Yes. But I put a stop to that by making them think I was 
in favor of it. 

Mrs. Dulles: But Foster ... you are never here, and you can be 
never there just as much as you are never here. 

Dulles: Ah yes, Janet! And will you be never there wi.i me as 
much as you are never here with me, dear? 

Mrs. Dulles: You know I will never fail to be never where you 
never want me to be. 

Dulles: Yes, | know ... so why should I care if you are ever 
there with me when I am never ever there? 

(DULLES BREAKS INTO SONG TO THE TUNE OF “LeEt’s Get AWAY 
From It ALL”) 
Dulles: 
I got in the mood in Bermuda 
I’ve been a vagabond since 
Move to the West Dear 
Pil be the best dear 


Nd 


"Hey Charlie, tell us again how you called that witch doctor a fathead." 
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Washington Letter (from page 23) 


I was quite smitten with Britain 
Tho Britain’s not smitten with me 
Never expand’a 

My propaganda 

Getting away with it all 

I've said cheers to old Algiers 
I’ve toasted King Saud 

And raised my glass 

To good old Nasser 

In a traveling mood 

Let the capital move to the west dear 
There'll still be a great big divide 
They can’t overcome it 

Pil still fight a summit 

I'm getting away with it all 

The show goes on, the move West continues and in Act Two there is 

a vignette featuring the diplomatic corps. The commentator has an- 

nounced: 

The Diplomatic Corps is doing its best 

To keep up protocol out in the West 

But there’s something about the Western air 
That doesn’t mix with their savoir faire. 

(Enter British Ambassador Sir Harold Caccia and the French Envoy 

Hervé Alphand. They are wearing cowboy boots and _ neckerchiefs 

with tailcoats swathed with diplomatic ribbons, rosettes, decorations, 

etc. Sir Harold is trying to twirl a lasso. Alphand tries to roll his 
own cigarette.) 

Sir Harold: I say, Alphand. old boy, we're solidly with the West, 
and all that, but don’t you think this is a bit much? All this 
hanky-panky about branding our horses DPL so we won’t have 
to pay hitching tickets! 

Alphand: But, Sir Harold ...1 found it trés charmant when Ike 
invited all us “neighbors” to a diplomatic hoe-down. And who 
else would have thought of inviting Trigger & Silver in for the 
after dinner campfire sing? 

Sir Harold: (shaking his head sadly) This party we are going to 
now... Why does Perle ca'l it a “round-up for chow” instead 
of dinner? And I must say I feel a bit awkward in these boots 
. . » but Senator Malone insists it’s what he wears to the White 
House. 

Alphand: Mon Dieu, Mon Ami, zees West ... c'est magnifique! In 
Washington I had to give my impersonations for nozzing .. . 
but out here, ooh la la! (HE LOOKS AROUND TO BE SURE NO ONE 
IS LISTENING.) When you think I am out riding the Range with 
Fearless Foster, I am actually commuting to Las Vegas. I'm 
booked at the Sands for the season and I’m making more money 
than King Saud or even a Russian scientist. They bill me as 
“The Maurice Chevalier of Embassy Row.” I follow some clown 
with a magic act ... “Estes the Bestes” he calls himself. 

(OFFSTAGE . . .THE SOUND OF MERRY LAUGHTER. ENTER MENSHIKOV, 


WEARING 10 GALLON HAT, EXTRA HIGH BOOTS, AND MEDALS FRONT 


& BACK.) 

Sir Harold: Here comes Laughing Boy Menshikov. He hasn’t 
stopped smiling since that jet plane delivered him to Friendship 
Airport. 

Both Harold & Caccia (to Menshikov) Greetings, Mr. Ambas- 
sador! 

Menshikov: Howdy, Podner-Vitch! I reckon you all are a-headin’ 
for the sdme shindig I am. 

Alphand: Yup! 

Sir Harold: Yup! 

Menshikov: Glad to see you fellers are talking Western, too. The 
Kremlin crowd was a little nervous about all this until I re- 
minded them that “When in Peking do as the Pekinese do! ... 
dog eat dog, and all that. So they said I could go West... but 
not too far West. 

Sir Harold: Maikhail, confidentially, I have learned from our far 
flung double agents . . . and from the Washington society col- 
umns ... that you are here on a top secret mission. What's it 
all about? 

Menshikov: Wall, promise you won't tell Foster???? 

(THEN TO THE TUNE OF “RupoLPH THE Rep Nose REINDEER” AM- 

BASSADOR MENSHIKOV SINGS . . .) 
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Menshikov: 
I’m Mikhail the merry Marxist, 
Everybody loves my smile 
I do my work at parties 
Vodka lubricates my guile. 
I pulled up the iron curtain 
Gave ’em all a big hello 
I scored a big sensation 
When ladies came from O-H-1-O 
Now Georgi was a social square 
So Khruschchev called me in 
Mikhail with your smile so gay 
Go disarm the U.S.A. 
Alphand & Caccia: 
Now he’s a social sputnik. 
Menshikov: 
Dale Carnegie could learn from me. 
Caccia & Alphand: 
He brightens up the rutnik 
Hogs all the publicity 
DipLoMats Exit 


Sulphur and Molasses Time 

The Wasnincton Post during the past month has had 
comfortable Washingtonians in a tail spin. In daily pictures 
and stories, “Lose Weight With Haight,” and menus cal- 
orically calculated for both men and women, together with 
reduced calorie recipes, have produced runs on many of the 
articles mentioned, from skim milk to ocean perch fillets. 
Never had there been such a demand for some of the items. 
the supermarkets reported. 

We don’t want to create a competitive program with a 
resultant run on items mentioned but we did discover in our 
little building, at 1908 G Street, that one of the Association 
staff had been holding out on us. Here is her regimen for 
a shock diet. “Infallible,”’ she calls it: . 


Low Catorie Repucinc DIET 


MONDAY 

Breakfast : Weak Tea 

Lunch: 1 Bouillon cube in % cup diluted water 
Dinner: 1 Pigeon thigh. 3 oz. prune juice (gargle only) 
TUESDAY 

Breakfast : Scraped crumbs of burned toast 


Lunch: 1 Doughnut hole (without sugar) 


Dinner: 2 Jellyfish skins, 1 glass dehydrated water 
WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast: Boiled out stains from table cloth 

Lunch: \%4 doz. poppy seeds 

Dinner: Bee’s knees and mosquito knuckles sauted in vinegar 
THURSDAY 

Breakfast: 2 Lobster antennae 

Lunch: 1 Guppy fin 

Dinner: Jelly vertebrae 4 la mode 

FRIDAY 

Breakfast: Shredded egg shell skins 

Lunch: 1 bellybutton from Navel orange 

Dinner: 3 Eyes from Irish potato (diced) 
SATURDAY 

Breakfast: 4 Chopped banana seeds 

Lunch: Broiled butterfly liver 

Dinner: Filet of soft shell crab claw 

SUNDAY 

Breakfast: Pickled Humming bird tongue 

Lunch: Prime ribs of tadpole, aroma of empty custard plate 
Dinner: Tossed paprika and clover leaf salad 
HOLIDAYS ONLY 

Breakfast : 1 edge from 2 edged sword 


Lunch: 1 toe from 3 toed sloth 
Dinner: 2 warts from dill pickle with 1 grain salt 


NOTE: All meals are to be eaten under a microscope to avoid extra 
portions. No substitutes. 
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Commodore Perry’s Secret Allies 


M™ THAN two centuries ago a small band of Japanese 
scholars began a dangerous quest for alien western 
ideas. 

The quest was dangerous because Japan then was shielded 
by a bamboo curtain as impenetrable as any the modern 
totalitarian age has seen. A military dictatorship kept 
foreigners out, nationals in, repulsed almost every overture 
for foreign trade, and kept the social system frozen. 


Much has been written about Commodore Perry’s success- 
ful breach of this bamboo curtain in 1853 and the trade 
and foreign intercourse that followed. Little has been heard 
outside Japan, however, about the nonconformist scholars 
who smoothed his way by challenging the hoariest traditions 
and the most enthusiastic spy systems to acquire the new 
western scientific learning. 

Today as the last traces of military occupation fade and 
an era of strong western influence ends, many Japanese 
may recall the story of that trail-blazing period of western 
ideas. It brought Japan a link with the Occident. 

For more than a century before Perry appeared earnest 
young Japanese tediously accumulated small stocks of 
Dutch words with which to read the revolutionary western 
works on modern medicine. They repudiated the most 
time-honored family and clan obligations to devote them- 
selves to the new studies. They spent themselves poor 
buying coveted western volumes. In all this intellectual 
pioneering they ran the constant risk of shifting government 
sentiment. When government frowned, they were defense- 
less. One was decapitated for his daring, another assassi- 
nated, others ended their own lives in self-defeat. 


Most of the scholars were military retainers of feudal 
lords. Since the feudal system was beginning to disintegrate 
and the whole class system was in chaos, many young men 
found themselves with time on their hands. They spent it 
studying, thinking, planning, being discontented. The 
economy changing from rice to money also left many of 
them poverty-stricken and that contributed to their discon- 
tent. They came to oppose the decaying military regime 
that had ruled Japan since 1600 and to favor new, strong 
powers for the emperor who remained offstage in the wings. 
The military government began being represented as a 
usurper that had stolen the rightful powers of the imperial 
house. 

Not even their foes could say these young men were 
unpatriotic. To a man they were loyal, sometimes narrow, 
patriots. They reached out for western learning mainly to 
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gird their country against the foreigner. Dreams of nation- 
alism, not internationalism, obsessed them. 

One of the most colorful and controversial of the later 
rebels was Yoshida Shoin who tried to board the Perry 
expedition on its way home. He was a precocious child 
who was said to have lectured before his feudal lord on 
military history when only 11. Local tradition claimed he 
took a book everywhere he went and never unbent to play 
children’s games or even go out for a walk. 

As a young man he was so fervent about saving his 
country that he declined to wait for a special travel permit 
for one of his educational tours. Placed temporarily under 
house arrest, he replied that “the work through which I 
perform my duty for my country, does not mean being tied 
down by unimportant rules.” 


In Tokyo, to which scholars gravitated, Yoshida became 
a pupil of another famous intellectual, Sakuma Shozan. 
Sakuma was a pioneer advocate of the reopening of Japan 
to foreign intercourse. Yoshida preferred the older man’s 
views on the importance of coast defenses, a subject to 
which the military government was strangely hostile. 
Yoshida busily went about the provinces exploring positions 
for strategic defense of Tokyo Bay. His dreams, however, 
went far beyond these exploits. He wanted to travel abroad 
to learn how coast defenses were maintained there. 


He sought to catch a Russian cruiser to Europe, but the 
ship already had sailed when he reached Nagasaki. Then 
he and a companion tried to get passage to the West with 
the departing Perry expedition of 1854. They slipped a 
pleading letter to a ship’s officer who was out for a stroll, 
begging the Americans to “take us aboard of your ships and 
carry us to sea, that we may travel over the five continents, 
even if, by so doing, we disregard our laws.” 

When this and four other plans failed, the young men 
appeared one midnight crawling over the side of the 
anchored American flagship. They had followed it in a 
stolen fisherman’s boat. Fearing to violate Japanese law, 
the Americans put the adventuresome two ashore before 
dawn. There they were picked up and jailed. 

In prison, and later, Yoshida made a reputation as an 
inspiring teacher. In less than three years he was to be 
beheaded at the age of 29 for plotting assassination of a 
government official. But in this time his views and per- 
sonality impressed themselves on some of the leading 
figures of the Meiji period that followed. Two of them, 
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|... Mogadiscio. What would you do with a hundred pounds of 
ivory? Keep it as a trophy, or, have the ivory made into dust- 
catching gadgets? Vice-Consul Robert C. Pierson has probably 
decided by now. He’s shown here with guides and a “Tusker” he 
shot on a recent safari. 


2. Cuba. U. S. Ambassador to Cuba, Earl E. T. Smith (right) 
presents the William A. Jump Award to Vice Consul William G. 
Bowdler. In the photo at extreme left is James E. Brown, Jr., who, 
with several members of the staff witnessed the presentation. 


3. Zermatt. On top of Rifflehorn en route to the Matterhorn these 
climbers pause to rest. They are, from left to right: Frederick and 
Mary Ellen Moreland, of the U. S. Embassy in Warsaw, Courier 
Jack Grover, and a Zermatt guide. 


4. Tokyo. At the opening of the American Consular Conference 
held at the American Embassy the group gathered for this photo- 
graph. Front row, left to right: R. Herndon, L. Summers, G. 
Emery, E. Gullion, Ambassador Satterthwaite, Ambassador Mac- 
Arthur, S. Gilstrap, F. Auerbach, J. Holt, I. Baldwin. Back row, 
left to right are: H. Clark, J. Patterson, W. Boswell, E. Nickel, 
P. Trezise, R. Boehm, R. Marr, V. Ellis, O. Deming, G. Morgan, 
J. Fitsgerald, Minister Thibodeaux, W. Kane, J. Young, A. Selig- 
mann, E. Skagen, W. Coolidge, J. Johnstone. 


5. Paris. Here’s a scene from J. B. Priestly’s “An Inspector Calls,” 
performed recently by the U. S. Embassy’s Little Theatre Group. 
Left to right: Mrs. Alan G. Mencher, Harland H. Eastman, Jr. and 
Brian Bass, a member of the British forces in SHAPE. 
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JUST A LONG WEEKEND TO OR Pett] «Secret Allies (trom page 25) 


Kido and Ito, later to become government leaders, were 
reported among the grief-stricken students who claimed the 
teacher’s body from the execution grounds. 


One of Yoshida’s main teachings, veneration for the 
emperor, became one of the underpinnings of the new im. 
perial age. So did his championship of national defense, f 
So, unfortunately, did his policy of Japanese expansion into 
Asia. His fanatic hatred of foreign “barbarians” was not 
shared by many of his followers who came to accept foreign 
intercourse. 

Not all the students of the West were men of action. Some 
relied on arduous scholarship to make western knowledge 
available to later students and finally to the entire country. 


When the Japanese dictatorship fenced off the country to 
foreigners in 1639, it left one knothole. This was a small 
Dutch trading center in Nagasaki harbor. Through it leaked 
the first clandestine knowledge of the West. 


Here came the first curious Japanese to learn a few } 
hundred words of Dutch as preparation for charging the 
fortress of western learning. Here they received an intro. 
duction to the medical books that later were to fascinate 
them. Occasionally a scholarly member of the trading 

Ss "LINES colony drew students and followers from the Japanese 
UN ITED STATE intelligentsia. This admittedly was a risky business. One ) 
foreign visitor was expelled and his students imprisoned 
for showing excessive interest in Japanese cartography. 

Among the Japanese pilgrims to the trading colony were 
two of the three physicians later to become famous for 
their translation of a Dutch-language anatomy book, the 
first widely circulated scientific account of the human struc- 
ture in contemporary Japanese life. Publication of the book 
in 1774 set off a chain reaction of western translations that 
continued for decades. 


The book’s prosaic contents cannot begin to hint at the 
. ° excitement and the labors behind that publication. While 

Regular Direct Service to still unable to read Dutch, the physicians discovered the 
accuracy of the book’s illustrations by comparing them 
with the parts of a human body during dissection of an 

| CU BA . JAMAICA executed criminal. Unlike the Chinese medical works they 
had been using, this western volume accurately depicted the 


PANAMA * COLOMBIA human parts. This happy discovery convinced the physi 


cians to learn Dutch and translate the book. 


EAST AND WEST COASTS OF For four years the physicians brought their hard-won 
supply of words to the task of unraveling the anatomical 
CENTRAL AMERICA mysteries. One physician-translator got several hundred § 
Dutch words from a fellow scholar, then went to Nagasaki 
to add 200 more words to his vocabulary. Another brought 
back about 600 words from the trading center. With this 
meager supply they found progress slow and often had 
: to guess from context. They spent a long spring day, re 
a U F ported one, puzzling over so simple a sentence as: “They 
N ITED R U IT C OMPANY eyebrow is hair growing a little above the eye.” In a year 
Pier 3, North River, New York. 131 State St., Boston. they were hitting a better pace of “more than ten lines a} 


Isthmian $.S. Co., Mercantile Trust Bldg., Baltimore. day where the matter was not too difficult.” 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans. 


58 years of dependable freight service 


Published after ten rewritings, this book marked a mile- 
stone. It led to translations of other western works in} 
medical science, in physics, chemistry, pharmacology, math- 
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ematics, astronomy and military science. Later came trans- 
lations in the liberal arts. 


Few scholars of the western learning were so well received 
as the physicians. Most faced a stormier fate and often 
their troubles were closely linked. An encouraging letter 
that Sakuma Shozan had written Yoshida on the latter’s 
travel plans led to the teacher’s arrest and imprisonment. 
He was freed only to be assassinated later after arousing the 
wrath of a strong anti-foreign clique for his support of 
foreign trade. 


Sakuma led an industrious career of 54 years. It was 
marked not only by the usual advocacy of national defense 
but also by more progressive and pacific proposals. A 
futile memorandum he drew up for the government advo- 
cated a good system of education, enlightened methods of 
government rule and the use of better persons in govern- 
ment. His proposals won him no applause from officialdom. 
But toward the end of his life, too late to do him much 
good, two feudal lords offered him posts as adviser on 
coast defense. 


The life of another intellectual, Watanabe Kwazan, has 
been held up as typical of his class and his times. He 
represented the disintegrating class of military retainer, torn 
between old loyalties and new intellectual interests. As he 
groped his way to westernism and modernity, he nourished’ 
a guilt complex for following his own leanings against 
government and tradition. 


Like the others, Watanabe was a brilliant child deter- 
mined to make a name for himself against great odds, 
especially that of poverty. His youth was divided between 
serving his parents, serving his feudal lord, painting, and 
studying Chinese classics. An ambitious young man, he 
budgeted even his friendships for utility. 

More than 30 when he became interested in foreign 
learning, he never learned much of the Dutch language then 
so popular among intellectuals. He did serve as a stimulat- 
ing force for education among his friends. Unlike some 
colleagues, he also was popular with his own clan and 
served it as a valued administrator. He never rejected the 
traditional learning and regularly read the Confucian 
classics then in favor with a teacher. 

Despite these bows to convention, Watanabe did not suc- 
ceed in staying out of trouble. He was prominent in a 
misnamed organization, the “Old Men’s Club,” composed 
of young men who were willing to learn from their juniors 
about foreign history and geography and, more stealthily, 
about military science. 

A government official and longtime foe of the club per- 
suaded an occasional visitor to the club to level false 
charges of an antistate conspiracy against several promi- 
nent members. Watanabe Kwazan and others received 
summonses to appear before the government. His home was 
searched for writings, and authorities dragged away a large 
box of letters, books and compositions. They found little 
in the house but these literary materials, paintings and 
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treatise on long range investment programs. 


You will enjoy reading about a method of in- 
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and can be practiced just as conveniently when 
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| Secret Allies (from page 29) 


| pawn-tickets for long-gone furnishings. It was a typical 


_ home of a contemporary intellectual. 


Watanabe’s imprisonment had tragic side effects. Another 

scholar was translating for him a Dutch book on Christian- 
ity. Sure the book had caused Watanake’s trouble, he 
wanted to share the punishment. The rumored penalty for 
| studying Christianity was crucifixion. This, he felt, would 
_ disgrace his ancestors. He committed suicide instead. 
_ Another friend and club member, Takano Choei, got ad. 
_vance word of his impending arrest in time to flee. He 
| preferred to give himself up. Earlier he had written an 
_ inflammatory, if inaccurate, pamphlet criticizing the govern- 
| ment exclusion policy. Since this was believed to have 
| sparked the campaign against the Old Men’s Club, he 


_scrupled that he should share Watanabe’s plight. 


Takano was condemned to life imprisonment but escaped 
from prison and used his few years of freedom to translate 
_ books on military science and to spread the new knowledge. 
He was tracked down by police, two of whom he killed 
before he took his own life. He left more than 50 works, 
written or translated, on medical subjects, military science, 
history and anatomy, as well as the critical pamphlet that 
started his troubles. 


At first his friend, Watanabe, appeared more fortunate. 


_ Released after seven months’ imprisonment, he was con- 


fined at home. There he lived a solitary but not unhappy 
life, returning to the Chinese classics that had occupied 
him before he discovered western learning. He did not 


_ pursue the new knowledge but neither did he repudiate 
_ his writings which claimed that Japan’s isolation could not 


protect it from danger any more than a high fence could 
protect a house from a raging fire. 

He took his own life when it appeared that his presence, 
that of a virtual traitor, was hindering his feudal lord’s 
advancement. The old non-western concepts of loyalty per- 
vaded his letters of farewell. 


He had not intended to do wrong, he explained, but his 
indiscretions had brought trouble on his feudal lord and on 
his mother. So he died leaving a dishonored name to pos- 
terity. On a silk roll he wrote: “the disloyal and unfilial 
Watanabe Noboru as a criminal can have no monument.” 


By all conventional standards most of these young men 
were failures. Few made profits or received fame in their 
lifetimes. But the thousands of followers they educated in- 
cluded major statesmen of the Meiji period of Japan’s 
modern development. Their ideas on national defense 
eventually were accepted with a zeal even they might have 
deplored. Their first steps in modern science laid the 
groundwork for later advances. Their tentative moves to- 
ward political and social improvement were followed up by 
their successors. Their accomplishment was in breaking 
the chains of national isolation for themselves and their 
countrymen. 


Our Heritage of Freedom 


“They that give up essential liberty to obtain a little 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 


Benjamin Franklin 
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Answer to Puzzler (page 13) 


They had stationed themselves facing each other, not 1675 WISCONSIN AVE. 
back back. DE 2-1137 GEORGETOWN, Washington 7, D.C. 
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From Our Bookshelf 


Islam Inflamed, by James Morris, Pantheon Books, 1957, 
320 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by NorMAN B. HANNAH 


Mr. Morris’ book consists of 300 pages of beautifully de- 
scriptive impressions of Middle Eastern places, framed in 
eight pages of thin politics. It creates the impression of a 
gigantic panoramic oil painting framed in 1 inch bamboo. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Morris states his book is an im- 
pression of the Moslem Middle East at a decisive moment 
in its history, one day in November 1956, when he stood 
in the Sinai Desert alongside a colonel of the invading 
Israeli army. The Union Jack and the Tricolor flew over 
the Suez Canal and the Israelis ruled Sinai. It is implied 
that the invaders sought to pierce “three cankers, the Arab 
blockade of Israel, the infiltration of Communism, and the 
mischief-making of Egypt.” As Mr. Morris says, the plan 
misfired, but in his Envoi he, nevertheless, finds that, “by 
the summer of 1957 prospects for the West in the Middle 
East would appear, on the whole, rather brighter,” despite 
the fact that he does not report the disappearance of a single 
cancer, 

While it is unfortunate that Mr. Morris hung his pano- 
rama so insubstantially, the book itself, Introduction and 
Envoi aside, makes excellent reading. Mr. Morris has a way 
with words and is possessed of a sensitive soul which re- 
sponds to the stimuli of the Middle East. A thin gruel of 
suggestive political comment runs through the book but 
does not detract seriously from its appeal. As he walks along 
the streets of “the new Egypt, a hard military country gov- 
erned by beak-nosed incorruptibles, humorless, thrust- 
ing...” Mr. Morris feels “wry nostalgia” for the “misty 
palace of King Farouk, a coarse but witty monarch.” 

The vices of Saudi wealth seem to excite Mr. Morris’ 
righteous indignation, (Cadillacs, incense, and an aura of 
bottomless and undeserved resource, lording it in grand 
hotels abroad”) instead of the warm moist feeling evoked 
by the memory of the “pungent feeling to that old Egypt .. . 
the avaricious pashas rolling from their cars to the tables of 
the Mohammed Ali Club.” 

In the Sudan, he is nostalgic for the departed days of 
British rule and slightly over-fascinated by the incongruities 
resulting from the colonial experience. Speaking of the Su- 
danese Parliament, with its be-wigged speaker, he feels that 
“passions more violent than the disagreements of Westmin- 
ster seethe below the surface, instincts more primitive, values 
much nearer the Sudd than the Thames.” 
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Although Mr. Morris finds the air of Jordan full of “dis- 
order, ambition, even revolution,” he hopefully feels that 
“many a sensible old-fashioned Jordanian peers from his 
upstairs window and sighs for the patriarchal days of the 
Old Jordan and Glubb Pasha, crosslegged among his adorinz 
Bedouin and King Abdullah up there on the hillside in the 
loving company of his Negro wife.” 

He takes the reader around the Arabian peninsula 
through remote protectorates, such as Mukalla, “British 
colonialism at its very best,” through countless sheikhdoms 
to Kuwait, “where dollars are packed so tightly into this 
enclave that they burst its frontiers and spill out into the 
stock markets of the world.” 


In all the Middle East, he finds the greatest hope in Iraq 
which, he believes, “can look ahead to Scandinavian stand- 
ards of comfort and a position of influence and respect in 
the world. Only a decade or two, only a generation of social 
stability is needed.” With few exceptions, “Nuri is the only 
statesman of the Arab world with whom the Powers, whether 
Communist or Capitalist, can confidently deal; the only one 
whose convictions are clear and whose intentions are rea- 
sonably stable” ... “the failings and virtues of the new Iraq 
are all Nuri’s.” 

Politics aside, if you want to experience vicariously the 
feel and the smell of the Middle East through the medium 
of a sensitive, highly literate journalist, then James Morris’ 
book is a good place to start. 


The Art of Overseamanship, edited by Harlan Cleve- 
land and Gerald J. Mangone. Syracuse University Press, 
1957. $3.00. 


Reviewed by MaRGHERITE S. SMITH 


Despite its title, this is not a Stephen Potter kind of book. 
Its editors, from the Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse University, are engaged in a 
Carnegie Corporation research project on the education and 
training of Americans for public service abroad. This book 
is a compilation of articles which examine the dimensions 
of American overseas representation, study the elements of 
success and failure in service abroad, and suggest the kinds 
of training most useful for international careers. 


"President Abraham Lincoln's Funeral Procession" by S. F. Milton. From 
the American Folk Art exhibit organized by the Smithsonian Institute for 
showing at the Brussels World Fair, 1958. 
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lhe authors are not talking specifically about the For- 
eiun Service. Of the 100,000 American civilians abroad, 
only one in three is employed by the United States Govern- 
ment and of these Government employees only one in six is 
working for the Foreign Service. The introduction and the 
four articles on the elements of success, however, do apply 
to the Foreign Service. And any member of the Foreign 
Service who has had a problem American in his consular 
district will be interested in a project that may well result 


in more careful choice and better training of Americans 
who work abroad. 


Portrait of a Golden Age: Intimate Papers of the 
Second Viscount Palmerston, Courtier under George 
Ill. Compiled and edited by Brian Connell. Houghton 
Mifflin, 488 pages. $6.50 


Reviewed by H. FRANKLIN IRWIN. 


Brian Connell has succeeded in his endeavor to compile 
a “posthumous autobiography.” His judicious selection and 
arrangement of extracts from the letters, journals, engage- 
ment diaries and anecdote books give the record a narrative 
flow untrammeled by burdensome notes (conveniently col- 
lected for the scholar at the end of the chapter) and detailed 
historical commentary. Mr. Connell has retrieved from ob- 
scurity the father whose principal claim to the notice of 
history has been that his son was Victoria’s great Prime 
Minister or Foreign Minister for nearly thirty years. The 
work was made possible by the recovery of papers during 
the reconstruction of Broadlands, the Palmerston country 
mansion near Romsey, and which has descended to the 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma. 


Much of Palmerston’s reporting is of “little things of no 
great consequence,” but which reveal the surface, at least, 
of the man and well reflect his time. Written in the stilted 
style of the fact-finder, the editor has delightfully spiced the 
entries with a fair sampling of 18th century wit, ‘not all 


earthy, which Palmerston had noted down in his anecdote 
books. 


The Palmerston portrayed here is somewhat elusive. The 
friend of Garrick, Siddons, Johnson, Reynolds and Rum- 
ford: the intimate of princelings at home and abroad; 
reputed amateur scientist; accomplished classicist; art con- 
noisseur; this courtier with an Irish title, one expects, was 
a man of intellect and originality. Unfortunately, this can- 
not show through, for so much of the present volume con- 
sists of the endless chase of the gaiety he so minutely re- 
ported to his wife and friends. 


Perhaps it is to the “toil of pleasure” that his political 
failure can be laid. Palmerston undertook expensive election 
costs. long absences from his family and 35 unrewarded 
years of backhench obscurity as the price of membership 
in the House of Commons (Irish peers were not admitted 
to the House of Lords). His correspondence shows him as 
a well-informed. serious Member who, until the last year of 
his life, attended the House regularly and followed with a 
critical ear the speeches of Burke, Fox, Pitt and the others. 
Despite the veneer of sophistication, Palmerston leaves the 
impression that he was driven by duty to class and country 
and by a fondness for proximity to the seat of power, but 
that he could not cope with the rough and tumble of the 
political arena. 
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1000 Years of Hungary, A Short History. By Emil 
Lengyel. The John Day Co., 304 pages. $5.00 
Reviewed by ANDOR KLAY 


According to its jacket, this book is “the first history 
of Hungary to be published in English.” The claim is 
patently false; the book’s own brief bibliography lists sev- 
eral histories of Hungary in English (among them Ferenc 
Eckhart’s masterly work). The further claim that here is 
“a history for both the interested layman and the serious 
student” is justifiable at least as regards the former of the 
two categories. The author has adequately and at times 
brilliantly illuminated for the layman most of the main 
thoroughfares of the turbulent history of the Magyars. 
However, traffic at the intersections is rather poorly directed. 
and many a side street is crowded with busy little half- 
truths, some of consequence while others are merely irritat- 
ing. 

Sizeable blind spots emerge here and there, such as a 
limited awareness of basic implications of the Pragmatica 
Sanctio; a lack of sufficient acquaintance with the Hungarian 
declaration of independence of a century ago, indicated by 
a coy reference to some speech by Kossuth in place of 
a direct demonstration to show, by way of quotations, that 
the text of the document was patterned closely after its 
American precursor; a blurred projection of the constitu- 
tional meaning of the “relinquishment of the throne” by 
Hungary’s last king in 1918, and none of its lasting political 
and psychological effect; and the absence of an outline and 
summary evaluation of Hungary’s impressive achievements 
in all sectors of Western culture. Strange, too, is the author's 
eagerness to transcend valid analogies between the recent 
national uprising and that of a century ago, prompting him 
to assert that “the seeds” of the 1956 revolt “can be traced 
back to the Magyars’ descent into the plain in [the year] 
895”—a startling feat of retrospection and deduction. 

Nevertheless, as a compact yet colorful synopsis of a 
long and complex record, the work has considerable merits: 
not the least of them is that it is excellently written, bearing 
in this respect the known trademark of the author of “The 
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FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
| REMOVALS in safe steel lift 
vans, wooden vans or cases. 


STORAGE of household effects, 
Works of Art, furniture, office 
records and private automobiles. 


Washington Representative: 


FEDERAL STORAGE COMPANY 


1701 Florida Avenue, N.W. 
ADams 4-5600 


The Book Shelf (from page 35) 


“World Politics,’ by A. F. K. Organski, Alfred /\. 
Knopf, New York, 1958. 461 pages. $7.50 


Reviewed by WiLLarD F. BARBER 


Prepared by an associate professor of Political Science at 
Brooklyn College, this book is primarily directed to the 
attention of college students. This field has been rather 
thoroughly plowed and harrowed since 1945 when young 
political scientists finished their military service and when 
their elder colleagues finished their wartime government 
agency stints in Washington. 

Beginning chapters are on nationalism. national goals and 
the nature of state power. The second part of the book 
deals with colonies, shifts in the power balance and the prac- 
tice of diplomacy. The third section is devoted to inter- 
national organizations and conferences. 

For the readers of this JOURNAL the section on diplomacy 
is particularly disquieting in that future generations of col- 
lege students would be expected to learn that 


“Ambassadors still make the rounds, making speeches, 
opening exhibitions, appearing at dinners, giving balls and 
receptions, and being entertained in turn. All of this may 
be important to them and to their wives, but it cannot be 
argued that such activities are crucial to the dealings of 
nations.” 


After adding that the U. S. diplomatic establishment staffs 
the lower ranks with young men from good families and 


_ good schools, the author states that diplomacy is considered 


important, at least in part, “because the work involved, 
patricularly in the upper reaches, resembles closely the life 
of the rich and idle” (Page 366). He concludes that “Since 
successful diplomacy depends upon the reaching of agree- 
ment, it is a technique best suited for settling relatively 
minor differences among friends. It should not be expected 


_to solve major disputes between challengers and dominant 
| nations.” 


Both these quoted observations and the volume’s bibli- 
ography strongly suggest that Dr. Organski relies on second- 
ary rather than original sources of information. 
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The Last Cannibals, by Jens Bjerre, William Morrow 
& Co., 192 pages. $4.50 


Reviewed by C. CARTER Moor 


In this practical and purposeful age to seek adventure for 
itself is no longer acceptable; to travel because one is 
curious, no longer reasonable; to tell of strange customs 
in off-beat corners of the earth, not enough. Therefore many 
affable young men bored with their tidy, well-ordered, well- 
behaved lives become anthropologists. (Some, of course, 
join the Foreign Service.) Such a one, I imagine, is Jens 
Bjerre who alludes in this book to earlier trips he has 
made to the Kalahari Desert and to the Himalayas. 

The “outback” of Australia and the highlands of New 
Guinea are, along with MecSorley’s Ale House, some of 
the few remaining areas of the world where a “tidying 
feminism” has touched but little. This is not to belittle the 
late Camilla Wedgewood or Margaret Mead and Beatrice 
Blackwood, 

Jens Bjerre went out by truck and camel beyond Alice 
Springs in the Northern Territory in Australia and into the 
Yendumu Reserve. And then he went on to the highlands 
of New Guinea. There is enough sex lore and gore to catch 
the fancy of the freshman anthropology student and cause 
him to “progress” to Malinowski. The photographs run the 
gamut from the “quick” to the “dead,” from still high- 
hosomed girls to a smoked corpse of “mother.” 

Prediposed as I am to anyone who searches out the 
more difficult pursuits and fights our life of ease, I should 
like to be able to report that the style of this book is better 
more than pedestrian. The only continuity in it however is 
the trip, and the information on native customs and com- 
ments of the author are strung along as the days pass. Mr. 
Bjerre’s outlook is colored by the hopeful notion of the 
“noble savage” but he is aware (more so at the end of his 
trip) of the psychological injury and the complications of 


applying the modern world to these most primitive of peo- | 


ple. As an introduction to Australian colonial problems 
this book serves well. As a readable travel book and account 
of native customs it will provide an evening’s diversion to 
the armchair anthropologist. 
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new BOOKS 


The Decision 


to Intervene 
By GEORGE F. KENNAN 


Volume II of Soviet-American Relations, 1917-1920 
The exciting sequel to the author’s Pulitzer Prize 
Winner, RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR. $7.50 


The Berlin 
Blockade 


A STUDY IN COLD WAR POLITICS 
By W. PHILLIPS DAVISON 


A close-up of a skillfully created crisis and the deter- 
mination that resolved it. Illustrated. $7.50 


The 


of Israel 


THE FIRST DECADE OF STATEHOOD 
By MARVER H. BERNSTEIN 
The story of Israel’s first ten years as a nation, with a 


complete analysis of the internal political development. 
$6.00 


The Kingdom 


of Jordan 
By RAPHAEL PATAI 


The first complete account in English of this strife- 
ridden, politically important kingdom. Illustrated. 
$5.00 


Iran: PAST AND PRESENT 
By DONALD WILBER 


The standard reference work on this country, brought 
up-to-date to 1958 in a 4th revised edition. $5.00 


Islam 
IN MODERN HISTORY 


By WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH 


Explores the harsh tension between the urgings of 
Islam and the pull of the modern world that is the 
key to understanding the Muslims today. $6.00 


Princeton 
University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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The Consulate General At Leopoldville 


E ARLY this year ceremonies were held inaugurating the 
new Consulate General building at Leopoldville. Speak- 
ers at the ceremonies were Ambassador Folger. the Gover- 
nor General of the Belgian Congo, Mr. Pettilon, and Consul 
General, Mr. Green. 

A fulfillment of the State Department’s architectural policy 
in the construction of new buildings abroad is embodied in 
the approach and design of the new office building. That 
policy was outlined in a memorandum dated January 27, 
1954, by Pietro Belluschi, then a member of the Depart- 
ment’s Architectural Advisory Panel and is stated as follows: 

chetahce & “To the sensitive and imaginative designer it will 
be an invitation to give serious study to local conditions of 
climate and site, to understand and sympathize with local 
customs and people, and to grasp the historical meaning of 
the particular environment in which the new building must 
be set. He will do so with a free mind without being dic- 
tated by obsolete or sterile formulae or cliches, be they 
old or new; he will avoid being either bizarre or fashionable, 
yet he will not fear using new techniques or new materials 
should these constitute real advance in architectural 
thinking.” 

The American firm of Weed, Russell, and Johnson, of 
Miami, Florida were the architects for this project. 

The construction of the building began in March 1956 and 
was completed in January 1958. The building will be oc- 
cupied by the staff of the Consulate General, the Agricul- 
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tural Section and the United States Information Service. It 
comprises a total floor area of 1548 square meters. 


The principal wing of the building, which has three stories 
is along Avenue des Aviateurs. It contains the offices of the 
Consulate General. The reception hall and the Visa Section 
are on the ground floor. 


The second part of the building has two stories. The 
ground floor is occupied by the USIS library. On the second 
floor, two furnished apartments are reserved for bachelor 
officers. 


The third element is composed of a large parking lot, 
garages, a warehouse and a laundry. 

One of the characteristics of the building is its “solar 
control”, a detail of construction which gives maximum 
lighting while affording protection from the direct rays of 
the sun. The building is completely air conditioned and has 
a control system which permits regulation of the tempera- 
ture according to the needs of each part of the building. In 
their design the architects took full consideration of climatic 
conditions so that the results should provide the most com- 
fortable conditions in the building. 

Visitors have described the new building as very attrac- 


tive, yet very practical, simple, modest, free of ostentation 
and in excellent taste. 
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AMERICAN 
STVRAGE CYMPANY 
SHIPPING to orrRoM WASHINGTON 


INCOMING CASES AND 
VANS are easily stored 
intact inside our new. 
spacious, clean warehouse 
and are then unpacked 
at your residence. 


COMPLETE FACIL- 
ITIES for all your SHIP- 
PING AND STORAGE 
NEEDS in our other 
modern warehouses. 


AMERICAN STVRANE CV. 


2801 Georgia Ave., Washington 1, D. C. 
Phone DEcatur 2-6000 TWX-WA 139 
Cable Address: ‘‘“Amerstor’’ Washington 


Members: National Furniture Warehousemen's Assn. 


Lone active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 


promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Me 
Champagne 


The House of ‘Renault 


Producers of 
AMERICA’S FINEST 
CHAMPAGNES — WINES — VERMOUTHS 
“Since 1870” 


L. N. Renautt & Sons, Inc., Eco Harpor, N. J. 
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NEW YORK'S 
has a special “Welcome” 
for Foreign Service Personnel 
These are some of the “little extras” that 
make The Barclay so popular with foreign 
service people visiting New York: 
* 25% reduction in rates 
* The services of our steamship 
representative 
* Air-conditioning and TV 
* Proximity to UN, shops, theatres, 
airports and terminals 


For reservations, address 
Tom Kane, General Manager 
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No matter where you go... 


“The world agrees on ‘Gilbey’s please’.”’ 


Gilbey’s Gin 


tale NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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EL PANAMA HILTON 
Panama: 
Republic of Panama 


HABANA HILTON 


Havana, Cuba 


ACAPULCO HILTON. 
Acapuico, Mexico 


NILE HILTON 
Cairo, Egypt 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
(A C.N.R. Hotel) 
Montreal, Canada 


This is the credo of Conrad Hilton. Realizing the im- 
portant role played by hotels in helping to achieve this 
desired goal, Hilton Hotels is undertaking the largest 
world-wide expansion in history. The Hilton Hotels 
which have already contributed greatly to the eco- 
nomic improvement of their respective countries are: 
The Caribe Hilton in San Juan, The Castellana Hilton 
in Madrid, The Istanbul Hilton in Istanbul, The 
Continental Hilton in Mexico City, El] Panama Hilton 
in Panama, The Habana Hilton in Havana, and The 


HOTELS IN OPERATION (GRAY FLAG) 
The Caribe Hilton, San Juan, Puerto Rico ¢ The Castellana 
Hilton, Madrid, Spain ¢ The Istanbul Hilton, Istanbul, Turkey 
The Continental Hilton, Mexico City, Mexico ¢ El Panama 
Hilton, Panama ¢ The Habana Hilton, Havana, Cuba ¢ The 
Queen Elizabeth (A C.N.R. Hotel) Montreal, Canada 


HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION (BLACK FLAG) 
The Berlin Hilton, West Berlin, Germany, Opening Late 1958 ¢ The 


CARIBE HILTON 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


ISTANBUL HILTON 
Istanbul, Turkey 


CONTINENTAL HILTON 
Mexico City, Mexico 


CASTELLANA HILTON 
Madrid, Spain 


“World Peace Through 
‘International Trade and Travel” 


At/ 


Queen Elizabeth (a C.N.R. Hotel) in Montreal. The 
famous family of Hilton Hotels will also soon wel- 
come The Berlin Hilton in West Berlin, The Nile Hilton 
in Cairo, and The Acapulco Hilton in Acapulco. In 
addition, Hilton Hotels are contracted for in Rome, 
Athens, Vienna, Trinidad, Baghdad, Tokyo and 
Bangkok. As each international Hilton Hotel is com- 
pleted it will join the others abroad as well as the 25 
Hilton Hotels in the U.S.A. in furthering the cause of 
“World Peace through International Trade and Travel.” 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES + THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Nile Hilton, Cairo, Egypt e¢ The Acapulco Hilton, Acapulco, Mexico 
HOTELS UNDER CONTRACT (WHITE FLAG) 
Rome, Italy « Athens, Greece ¢ Vienna, Austria © Trinidad, 


B. W. |. ¢ Baghdad, Iraq * Not shown on globe — Tokyo, Japan 
and Bangkok, Thailand 


HILTON HOTELS RESERVATION OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, LOngacre 3-6900 e¢ CHICAGO. Financial 6-2772 e¢ SAN 
FRANCISCO, YUkon 6-0576 e MIAMI, FRanklin 9-3427 e PITTSBURGH, 
COurt 1-5600 « TORONTO, -Mpire 2-3771 or call Out-of-town Reservation 
Service at any Hilton Hotel in the United States or abroad. 
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Manhattan Cocktail 
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OLD 
FORESTER 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON Whisky 


 OISTHLLED AND BOTTLED BY 
“FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Wey Ane 


ty 


IN KENTUCKY 


FORESTER| 


bourbon whisky 
makes the difference! 


Cocktails made with fine Old Forester... always a delight- 
ful experience. You’ll find Old Forester makes a memorable 
Manhattan, an unmatched Old Fashioned Cocktail. Or, if 
you prefer, drink an Old Forester Highball. However you 
try it, you, too, will say “This is my whisky!” 


Try Old Forester in your favorite cocktail or as a highball. 


As it says on the label, “There is nothing better in the 
market.” 


Our Export Division is at your service, ready to give care- 
ful attention to every detail. You’ll like dealing with them. 
Write or cable your requirements today. 


OLD FORESTER 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky 100 and 86 proof— Both Bottled in Bond 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. 
Export Division, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., Cables: EXFORESTER, NEW YORK 
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Missile warfare may never come... 

BUT IF IT DOES — then what? 

Is there something we can do to stop, deflect or destroy 
an enemy missile screaming down from outer space — at 
a speed that staggers comprehension—carrying a warhead 
that can obliterate its target? 

We've only a few minutes to act. Can we send an elec- 
tronic bullet into its computing, calculating brain? Can we 
blind its radar eyes? Can we throw a meteroic roadblock 
in its path? Can we fool it into committing suicide? 

The answers are found in secret devices and systems 
called “countermeasures’—designed to make missiles miss. 


Electronic countermeasures. Other kinds, too 


Many brilliant minds are working on 
the problem — including top scientists 
and engineers at ITxT who have been 
researching, devising, inventing...for 
more than 15 years. Today, no less 
than 156 engineers at one IT«xT labo- 
ratory alone are working on counter- 


. the largest American-owned world-wide 


MAKING MISSILES MISS...70 SAVE YOUR LIFE 


countermeasures exist today. Others are being perfected. 
Still others are being started from scratch—to be ready for 
whatever tomorrow may bring. 


Many tools— many skills 
Many tools are being used — radar, infrared, chemicals, 
others. Many skills are required — in physics, metallurgy, 
astronautics, as well as electronics. And thousands of IT«T 
technicians and artisans are working in these fields. 

This is one of the big assignments the Department of 
Defense has asked ITaT to tackle. Guiding and controlling 
our missiles is another. Testing and launching them, too, 
and building communications between missile facilities. 

The Air Force has even turned over to IT«T the all-impor- 
tant job of operating and maintaining 
the Distant Early Warning radar net- 
work in the Arctic, (the “DEW LINE”). 

Perhaps the missiles will never 
come. But if they do—countermeas- 
ures will be needed to make them miss. 
IT«T is working day and night to make 


measures and nothing else. 
This much can be told. A number of 


electronic and telecommunication enterprise, 
with 80 research and manufacturing units, 14 
operating companies and 128,000 employees. 


sure the countermeasures will be 
ready. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY - FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION - FEDERAL TELECOMMUNICATION LABORATORIES - FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO 
COMPANY : ITaT COMPONENTS DIVISION - ITaT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION « INTELEX SYSTEMS, INC. - INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPAN 


June, 1958 


ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


* AMERICAN CABLE & RADIO CORPORATION - 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 


LABORATORIES AND 
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How to be Promoted to FSO-1 


EVEN TRULY came eleven for the 711 Foreign Service Of- 
S ficers who were promoted on February 5, 1958. The 
1958 FSO promotion list is by far the largest ever submitted 
to the President and the Senate. This unprecedented pro- 
motion list clearly proves that opportunities for career ad- 
vancement in the Foreign Service are as yet not quite dead. 
The list contained the names of fifty officers who were pro- 
moted to FSO-1. 

It is probable all FSO’s do not aspire to becoming Career 
Ambassadors or even Career Ministers, but my guess is most 
hope to reach FSO-1 before retirement. This being true, it 
is worth a little time to determine what one must do or be 
to reach that exalted rank. All American Foreign Service 
Officers obviously possess the basic endowments enunciated 
by Harold Nicholson, and it is necessary to look beyond the 
general specifications to determine the specific accomplish- 
ments prerequisite to reaching the top. 


Most speeches, articles, and books concerning careers in 
the Foreign Service are based upon subjective reasoning. 
Therefore, one of the best ways to determine definitively 
what qualifications one must possess to be promoted to FSO- 
1 is to take a look at those who have been. If one performs 
exactly as the officers who were promoted to FSO-1, it is 
reasonable to expect he, too, will be promoted. Since in the 
past I have been somewhat critical of officers who spend time 
calculating their chances for promotion, I decided to dem- 
onstrate my flexibility and adaptability by making a few 
calculations of my own. For these and other reasons, I have 
attempted to find out what attainments were possessed /by 
the fifty officers recently promoted to FSO-1. Not having 
access to the personal folders of the officers concerned, it is 
necessary to rely on information available to the public. My 
review and analysis of the available data led to the follow- 
ing findings: 

It is not essential to have both field and Departmental ex- 
perience. Six percent of the fifty officers recently promoted 
to FSO-1 never have served in the field and the same per- 
cent never have served in the Department. With the new 
emphasis on rotation between the Department and the field, 
experience in both may become a necessity in the future, 
but as of February 5, 1958, experience in both obviously 
was not a prerequisite. 

Success in the Foreign Service does not seem to depend 
upon what part of the country in which you were born. Also, 
the 1958 promotion list does not substantiate a lack of in- 
terest in foreign affairs by people in the Central States. Of 
the fifty officers promoted to FSO-1, fourteen were born in 


BY One Wuo Hasn’t BEEN 


the Central States, eleven in the Northeast, ten in the South- 
east, and nine in the West, while six were born abroad. The 
geographic distribution of the birthplace of all Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers should be given publicity. It might help con- 
vince some that Foreign Service Officers are actually people 
and are not hatched under moss-covered rocks at pink-tinged 
schools in the metropolitan East. 

It is generally assumed that all senior Foreign Service of- 
ficers have had the advantages of an exceptional formal edu- 
cation. It is a bit surprising that ten percent of those re- 
cently promoted to FSO-1 have no college degree whatso- 
ever. Ten percent have a Doctorate degree, and fifty-eight 
percent have only the normal AB or BS degree, while twenty- 
four percent attended universities abroad as well as in the 
United States. The Ivy League schools no longer, if they 
ever did, provide all the top brains for the Foreign Service. 
Less than one-third (32%) of the officers promoted to FSO-1 
attended the so-called prestige schools (Princeton, Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth). There were more Princeton graduates 
(16%) on the FSO-1 list than from any other university, 
but there was a very large dispersion of schools represented 
ranging from the University of Miami (FLA) to Walla 
Walla College in Washington State. Since ninety percent of 
the officers promoted to FSO-1 have at least an AB degree, 
it appears most desirable but not essential to have a college 
degree if you want to reach the top. In-service training also 
seems to be of some importance since seventy-six percent 
attended FSI courses or FSI-sponsored university training. 
Fifty-four percent were graduates of the National War Col- 
lege, eight percent attended other military schools such as 
the Imperial Defense College, while fourteen percent at- 
tended a recognized university in the United States. 

There is some, but not much, chance of being promoted 
to FSO-1 before you are forty years of age. However, one 
officer on the recent FSO-1 promotion list was thirty-nine. 
The ages of the fifty officers promoted to FSO-1 ranged from 
39 to 59, including three who were promoted just prior to 
mandatory retirement age. Eliminating 25% at each end of 
the age spectrum and taking a mathematical average of the 
middle fifty percent, the average age of officers promoted to 
FSO-1 is forty-six. Sixty-four percent of those promoted to 
FSO-1 were under fifty years of age, leaving well over ten 
years or more to work toward becoming Career Ministers or 
Ambassadors. It is highly recommended that all single 
FSO’s plan to get married before reaching eligibility for 
promotion to FSO-1. Forty-five of the FSO-1 promotions 
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went to old married men, while only five went to the gay 
bachelors. 


During the early days of the Wriston program, there were 
many complaints to the effect that most former Departmental 
employees would be brought into the Service at the top 
grades; and that future promotions for the “regular FSO’s” 
would be very slow indeed, if any. The recent promotion of 
711 officers including the 50 promotions to FSO-1 should 
settle that argument once and for all. Also, it is apparent 
that time in grade has not materially been lengthened before 


one can expect or at least hope for promotion. Seventy | 


percent of the officers promoted to Class I last February | 


served less than four years in Class II before being pro- 


moted. Only three of the officers promoted to Class I had | 


been in grade over six and a half years. Based upon the 


1958 promotions, most FSO-2’s should expect to be pro- | 


moted after two or three years in grade and if not pro- 


moted before serving seven, the chances for future promo- 


tion are slim. 


The total length of service of all officers recently promoted 
to FSO-1 is divided by geographic area as follows: Depart- 
ment, including training in the United States, 31%; EUR 
27°; ARA 19%; FE 14%; and NEA 9%, Though NEA is 


the second largest (next to EUR) geographic area in terms | 
of number of officers assigned, it trailed all other areas on — 


the promotion list. Only sixteen of the fifty officers promoted 
to FSO-1 had spent some part of their service in the NEA 
area while forty of them had served in the European area, 
thirty in the American Republic Area, and twenty-one in the 
Far East area. Of the forty-seven officers who had served in 
the field, seven had field experience in one area only. and 
only two had service in all four areas. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from the above miscel- 
laneous information: 


There are still opportunities at the top for the 
bright boys who apply themselves. 

That it is possible, even practical, to reach the 
top before you have one foot in the grave. (Retire- 
ment from the Foreign Service). 

That you do not have to be a graduate of one of 
the fancy schools in the East. In fact, it is not even 
necessary to have a college degree. 

That you will have a better chance to reach FSO- 
1 if you spend most of your service in the Depart- 
ment and in the European area. 

That it is not necessary to serve both in the field 
and the Department. But your chances are better 
if you are between forty and fifty years of age and 
have served in at least two geographic areas. 

If you now are an FSO-2, you should perform 
in such a way as to be promoted before you have 
served four years in grade as the average time in 
Class II for officers promoted to Class I on Febru- 
ary 5, 1958 was three and one half years. After 
four years in grade, your chances are reduced and 
after six they are severely limited. 

That it is most desirable to attend one of the 
“in-service” training courses, preferably the Na- 
tional War College. 

That the above data conclusively prove that 
statistics are a straight line between an unwar- 
ranted assumption and a foregone conclusion. 
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Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service men and 
their families at this distinguished hotel in the na- 
tion’s capital. Its central location is convenient to the 
White House, embassies and government buildings. 
Famous for luxurious comfort, fine food and service. 
The Mayflower is the residence of many noted person- 
ages ... the scene of internationally-important events 
and the favorite meeting place of society. Exclusive 
Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


The 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 


Announcing 


the establishment of an 


OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT 


under the personal supervision of 


M.. Hearey ol: Smith 


until recently a Foreign Service Officer. 


This will provide facilities to meet the special 
needs of Americans abroad for individualized 
financial planning, insurance and investments. 


G. J. MOTOCRELL CO. 


SECURITIES BUILDING 
729 - 15th Street NW, Washington, D.C. 


(Prompt attention to all inquiries at no cost or obligation.) 
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Meet the finest 


cruise liner afloat. 


new Santa Rosa 


No matter where you’ve traveled . . . no matter how 
many sailings you’ve known . . . you'll fall in love with 
this sleek new beauty the moment you step aboard. She’s 
a dream ship! She has all the brilliance of a fine resort, 
all the last-word comforts of a luxury hotel. 


Topside, her smart beach-club atmosphere will delight 
you with the largest outdoor pool afloat . . . cabaiia-like 
shaded areas for informal buffet meals ... broad decks 
for loafing and sunning. 


Her lovely interior is equally exciting. You’ll delight 
in her gracious dining room . . . smart night club for 
after-dark gaiety . . . picture-window lounge. Luxurious 
staterooms are all outside, all with private baths. And 
she’s air-conditioned throughout. 


Live on this enchanting ship for 12 wonderful days 
... go ashore in one intriguing tropical port after another 
. . . find out how rewarding a Grace Line cruise can 
really be... 


The new Santa Rosa alternates with the Santa Paula 
in sailings every Friday from New York to Aruba and 
Curacao, N.W.I.; La Guaira-Caracas, Venezuela; Havana; 
and Port Everglades (Fort Lauderdale-Miami). 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


for full-color folder and further details, or write to Dept. 
OPC, Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 


GRACE LINE 


Agents and Offices in all Principal Cities 


Regular, frequent American Flag passenger 
and freight services between the Americas. 
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ARLINGTON REALTY 

Sales and Rentals. Operat- 

ing throughout Northern 
Virginia. New three and 
four bedroom ramblers and 
split levels. Excellent selec- 
tion of re-sale homes, many 
with high loans that can be 
assumed with minimum 
cash. Apartment and house 
rentals. AUTHORIZED 
FHA LENDING AGENCY. 
Write for information on 
housing and related subjects 
including financing. We will 
arrange advance reservations 
for temporary furnished 
housing accommodations. 


ARLINGTON REALTY CO., INC. 
JA: 7-9300 2300 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va. 


HENRY J. GOODMAN CO. 


Serving the Men’s Wear 

Needs of the Depart- 

ment of State and the 


For Over 50 Years 
— e 


— In stock the year ’round 
HASPEL new wash ’n wear miracle fabrics 
Dacron & cotton—Orlon & Nylon—also Cotton Cords 
PALM BEACH — ARROW — MANHATTAN — McGREGOR 


Special attention to mail orders from any country 


HENRY J. GOODMAN & CO. 


1707 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS AND 
PERSONNEL 
ARE INVITED TO CONSULT, EITHER IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, 


WITH 


ALAN MAPHIS 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
Insurance Advisor to the American Foreign 
Service Protective Association 


about 


Coordinating their Group Life and Permanent Life In- 


surance into an individually designed program for their 
families 


Insurance to guarantee a college education for their 
children 


Retirement Income to supplement annuities 


Insurance available at many stations abroad. 


J. Alan Maphis, C.L.U. 


1741 DeSales St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Telephone: 
EXecutive 3-814] 
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Go where you will in a 1958 Packard and you will 
note the car is always a standcut. In any setting, 
elegance is immediately apparent in every line of the 
Packard’s carefully crafted exterior. And admirers 

looking into the car will notice luxurious appointments 
such as they have rarely seen before in any automobile. 


But the most striking feature of the new Packard 
styling is its originality. A long, forward sloping hood 
sweeps down to a simple, tastefully proportioned 
grille that is unmistakably identifiable on the 
highway. In fact, Packard cars are the most original | 
on the American road. 


Flatter yourself... with this distinction. Guest-drive 
a 1958 Packard today! 


See the all-new ’58 Packards: 


e The panoramic e The luxurious 

Packard Hardtop Packard 4-door Sedan 
e The supercharged e The versatile 

Packard Hawk Packard Station Wagon 


Studebaker-Packard 


CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Wherever You Go, People Know... . 
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Year after year the gentle, 
kindly figure of Old Grand-Dad 
has served to symbolize the 
trust and confidence in the 
hearts and minds of millions 
for this finest of all bourbons. 


Old 
Grand-Dad 


“HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON FAMILY” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF + BOTTLED IN BOND 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 86 PROOF 


ano 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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warm COLD wash 
ALL YOUR LAUNDRY 


EASY RIVIERA AUTOMATIC WASHER 


Now, you can get your clothes really clean 
even with cold water washing the EASY 
automatic way. EASY’s cold water wash 
setting lets you do even delicate fabrics 
safely ... efficiently. And, of course, EASY 
offers you warm and hot water settings for 
those extra dirty clothes. 

Two wash and spin speeds give you the 
utmost in fabric protection. Regular for 


normal loads, or the gentler, slower speed 
for fine garments. 

Famous EASY ‘“‘Spiralator’’ action in- 
sures uniform washing action... prevents 
harsh over-scrubbing. 

Only EASY offers you the completely 
safe, completely automatic way to wash 
every fabric in your wash basket. See it 
at your dealer, or write for information. 


Semi-automatic ...spin dries as it washes! 


No other semi-automatic washer does so. Only EASY gives you swing faucets 
much...so fast...so well. While you that let you save hot, sudsy water 
wash a load of clothes in one tub, another for reuse, and a Fingertip Control 
full load is damp-dried in the other tub. Center for quick, convenient operation. 
A full week’s laundry takes only an hour. See it today, or write for information. 


EASY SPINDRIER 


EASY LAUNDRY APPLIANCES Division of the Murray Corporation of America, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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No Turning 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


My March copy of the FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL arrived 
about half an hour ago and before settling down to read 
it, | hasten to congratulate you an the change of format 
which, for me at least, makes for much more pleasant read- 
ing. For years, since my entry into the Foreign Service in 
1924, I have been intending, some day, to write and suggest 
such a change but it was one of those things that I never 
got around to. 


The reason for my joy at the change is that I literally 
read a magazine such as the Journal from cover to cover. 
When I read the first article and then come to the injunc- 
tion “Please turn to page 32” | shrug my shoulders and, 
instead, read the next article. Such a method is, Ill admit. 
sometimes a little confusing as well as requiring a certain 
feat of memory, especially if I am forced to lay the maga- 
zine down and not resume for a day or two. Now I am no 
longer forced to task my memory. 


I note however that you have not gone out “whole hog” 
for the change since you still have the “Letters to the Editor” 
on the last page and then complete them on page 50. This 
I have no objection to. In fact I find it rather stimulating, 
especially when a letter is divided up and the first part 
appears on one page and the second part on another. You'd 
be surprised to know how interesting it is to read the second 
part of a letter first. 


Again I say, Congratulations. 
Robert B. Streeper 
A.C.G., Ret'd 


Berlin-Schmasgendorf 


Editer’s Note: For this month, at least, we’ve gone “whole 
hog” and trust readers will find the letter column stimulating 
even when the second part of a letter doesn’t appear first. 


*“*Memo on the Staff Corps” 
To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


The January JOURNAL contained an invitation for letters 
on the Staff Corps and this has prompted me to write what 
has been on my mind for some time. 

I have thought for as long as I have been in the Foreign 
Service that integration—or amalgamation as I believe it 
once was to be called—of a large part of the Department 
with the Foreign Service was highly desirable. I continue 


20 


Pseudonyms may be used only if the original letter includes the 
writer’s correct name. All letters are subject to condensation. The 
opinions of the writers are not intended to indicate the official views 
of the Department of State, or of the Foreign Service as a wiole. 


to hold that view now, after some experience has been had 
with integration. 

I am convinced, however, that the broad integration of 
administrative with substantive positions which was under. 
taken simultaneously with the integration of the home and 
the foreign services was a serious mistake. Therein, it seems 
to me, is the root of most of the problems of the Staff Corps 
today, and also of many problems facing the Officer Corps. 


The Staff Corps was an effective group with good morale 
before integration, it seemed to me. Opportunities for ad- 
vancement to responsible jobs with good pay were reason- 
ably plentiful, and promotion for the able and energetic was 
quite rapid. Some feeling of anoyance over the difference 
of status between Staff and Officer Corps members may have 
existed; but if it did, it wasn’t, in my experience, sharp or 
generalized, nor was there reason for it to be so. 


Some changes in the Staff Corps doubtless were needed. 
The more advantageous retirement provisions applying to 
the Officer Corps should have been extended to the Staff 
Corps. Staff Officers performing substantive functions and 
perhaps those at the highest administrative levels should 
have been integrated into the Officer Corps. Substantial 
integration of Washington and field personnel in non-sub- 
stantive positions probably was to be desired. But ‘hese 
changes presumably could have been made without the ex- 
tent of integration of administrative with substantive posi- 
tions and people which we now have. 


The result is, for the Staff Corps, a drastic limiting of 
the horizons and a great reduction in its attractiveness as 
a career. The logical results are lower morale, poorer caliber 
and smaller number of candidates for entrance, and _ in- 
creased level of turn-over of personnel. An obvious remedy, 
insofar as the Staff Corps is concerned, would be to make 
passage from the new Staff Corps to the new Officer Corps 
easier, but this would raise problems for the Officer Corps. 


For the Officer Corps, the broad integration of adminis- 
trative with substantive people and positions has meant: 


1. INCREASED RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS. An entrance exami- 
nation system which selects personnel for the substantive 
work of the Foreign Service is not appropriate for the selec- 
tion of personnel for the non-substantive work, nor is one 
which selects for the non-substantive work appropriate for 
selection for the substantive work. A system which attempts 
to do both is not likely to do either so well as would two 
separate systems. 


Moreover, unfortunately, the possible prospect of lengthy 
assignment to purely administrative work may be a signifi 
cant deterrent to consideration of the Foreign Service as « 
career for many of those best prepared for the substantive 
work. 
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Memo on the Staff Corps 


(Continued) 


2. INCREASED PROBLEMS IN THE PROMOTION PROCESS. In the 
‘rst place, those doing non-substantive work are at a dis- 
advantage in the competition for promotion with those doing 
substantive work. 


Secondly, promotion panels presumably find selection for 
advancement a much more difficult process now than before. 
Their task is complicated both by the problem of finding 
equitable bases of comparison between officers doing sub- 
stantive work and officers doing non-substantive work and 
by the increased number of individual cases they must con- 
sider. The natural, but unfortunate, tendency when faced 
with these difficulties may be to give increased emphasis in 
selection for promotion to age and to time in grade and less 
to performance. 


3. GREATER PROBLEMS OF PLACEMENT. Integration makes 
avoiding putting square pegs in round holes more difficult 
than in the past. Integrated personnel who are suited only 
for non-substantive work may press for and, in the imper- 
fect working of even the best placement system, be assigned 
to substantive work. At the same time, officers not inte- 
grated in or suited for non-substantive jobs may be as- 
signed to them, with the dual consequence of jobs poorly 
done and officers frustrated. 


It is difficult to see why the broad integration of adminis- 
tration with substantive personnel and positions was under- 
taken. Now that it has been done, however. reversal will be 
difficult. Change is unsettling, and so is change of change. 
Moreover, the integration program is a cause juste of the 
day, and many would look upon adjustment of a part of it, 
even if obviously needed, as a threat to the whole. Yet, if 
it is true, as it seems to me, that the part of it which has 
been discussed above is causing many problems all to little 
purpose, we should nevertheless be thinking of how to make 
adjustments. This means that we should be considering how 
to establish some sort of clear division between the substan- 
tive and non-substantive groups of the Foreign Service, so 
that the problems which have been created by their over- 
integration may be alleviated. 


Samuel D. Eaton 
Washington 


Epitor’s Note: Since Mr. Eaton’s letter was put into 
type an instruction on the subject of the staff corps has been 
circulated to the field. 


**A Nice Balance” 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


One of my New Year’s Resolutions was to drop you a 
line to tell you what a good job I think you are doing with 
the JouRNAL. I spent eight years of my life as an editor 
and know that most people, if they write to the editor at all, 
do so to complain about the publication or something else 
over which the editor has no control. 

In any case, I look forward eagerly to the JOURNAL’s 
arrival and read every line of each issue. It has a nice 
balance of light and serious and is easy to read. What more 
could we subscribers ask? 

Good luck in the year ahead. 


Robinson Mcllvaine 
Lishon 


June, 1958 


Winning caption submitted by FSO John M. Kavanaugh: 
"Remember when | was just a vice consul and you a third secretary?" 


Alcoholism and Industry 
To the Editor 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: ; 

It was George Kennan, I believe, who once made a re- 
mark to the effect that a satisfactory solution of any one 
of our major domestic problems was of more value in our 
international relations than a dozen “so-called” diplomatic 
victories. 

I recalled this remark as I read the text of a recent talk 
made by James F. Oates, Jr., President of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, before The 
National Council on Alcoholism. Mr. Oates observed that 
economic soundness and adherence to democratic ideals 
are among the absolute requisites for our country today: 
that the good health of citizens is essential to a nation’s 
strength; and that alcoholism is among our important pub- 
lic health problems and is one of tragically huge dimensions 
and of great complexity. 

Mr. Oates recognizes the wholesome instinct to avoid 
meddling with the private lives of others; but he also be- 
lieves that industrial management has a responsibility to 
participate in efforts to solve important national problems. 
Industry, he points out, deals with human beings and is a 
member of the community in which it is established. 

According to Mr. Oates, the economic loss due to alco- 
holism must be in excess of a billion dollars annually. That 
is the direct cost due to working time lost. Added to that 
are the indirect costs of hospitals, courts, police, reduced 
productivity, waste, etc. The damage done to our homes and 
communities in other than a material sense is beyond ap- 
praisal. Mr. Oates concludes that each success in meeting 
this problem will contribute substantially to national health 
and well-being on which our security depends so heavily. 

To return to the starting point of this letter, each success 
in meeting any number of our major domestic problems 
certainly would baffle even the tortuous diatribes of inter- 
national communism. 

> George H. Butler 
FSO-CM, Retired 


Washington 


Editor’s Note: 


Our April cover caption was in 
error in saying this was a “fullseale 
model.” It was full-scale and an ac- 
tual rocket, and was used at the 
“Space Unlimited” exhibit in West 
Berlin two years ago. 
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Quality steels for every purpose everywhere 
... from one source of supply 


ALLOY STEELS-—OPEN HEARTH 


AND ELECTRIC FURNACE 


USS “T-1""% Constructional 
Alloy Steel 


e USS CARILLOY ¥ Steels 


USS HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


e USS COR-TEN * Steel 

e USS MAN-TEN * Steel 

* USS TRI-TEN ¥ Steel 

¢ USS PAR-TEN * Steel 

¢ USS Abrasion-Resisting Steel 


USS STAINLESS AND 
HEAT-RESISTING STEELS 


* Special Sections and Semi- 
finished Products 


¢ Bars, Plates and Shapes 
* Sheets and Strip 

* Tubes and Pipe 

¢ Wire and Wire Products 


ROLLED, FORGED AND 
CAST STEEL PRODUCTS 


* Blooms, Billets, Slabs and 
Tube Rounds 


Bars, Structural Shapes, 


CB Sections and Bearing Piles 


Steel Sheet Piling 
AMERCUT * Cold-Finished Bars 


DI-LOK * Concrete Reinforcing 
Bars 


Forgings and Special Forgings 
Forged Steel Grinding Balls 


Rolled Steel Plate Lining (for 
Tube and Ball Mills) 


Standard Rails and Light Rails 
Solid Wrought Steel Wheels 
Resilient Wheels 

Forged Steel Axles 


Track Materials, Special Track 
Work and Accessories 


Mine and Industrial Cars 
Locomotive Side Frames 


NATIONAL* SEAMLESS 
AND WELDED 


WROUGHT TUBULAR PRODUCTS 


¢ Standard, Extra Strong and 
Double Extra Strong Pipe, 
Black and Galvanized 


* Boiler Tubes, Superheater Tubes, 


Still Tubes, Condenser and 
Heat Exchanger Tubes 


* Drill Pipe, Casing, Drive Pipe, 


Tubing, Line Pipe and Couplings 


¢ Cylinders, Gas Bottles and 


Miscellaneous Pressure 
Containers 
Large O.D. Pipe and Pipe Piling 
SHELBY * Mechanical Tubing 


Aircraft Tubing, Alloy Tubing and 
Miscellaneous Tubular Forgings 


Stainless Pipe and Tubes 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


AMERSTRAND * Steel Strand 


AMERTEL* Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 


AMERICAN * Fence 
CYCLONE * Fence 
DIAMOND * Fence 
ELLWOOD * Fence 
Fence Posts and Gaies 
GLIDDEN * Barbed Wire 
1OWA* Barbed Wire 
RANGER * Barbed Wire 
WAUKEGAN * Barbed Wire 
CYCLONE * Conveyor Belts 
CYCLONE * Fiberglas Screening 
CYCLONE RED Wire 
Screen and Hardware Cloth 
HEX-CEL* Poultry Netting 
TIGER BRAND * Electrical Wires 
and Cables 
TIGER BRAND * Wire Rope 
TIGERWELD * Rail and 
Signal Bonds 
PREMIER * Spring and 
Welding Wire 


* Round and Shaped, Black and 


FABRICATED STEEL STRUCTURES 


Galvanized Wire 


High Tensile Wire and High 
trength Reinforcing Strand 
for Prestressed Concrete 
Welded Wire Fabric for Concrete 
Reinforcement 


Nails, Springs and Bale Ties 


OF ALL KINDS 


Standard and Special Bridges 
Standard and Special Buildings 
Locomotive Turntables 
Transmission Towers, Floodlight 
Towers and Component Parts 
HEROULT* Electric Furnaces 
Welded Barges, Lighters and 
Steel Hulls for Dredges 
Penstocks 
Miscellaneous Heavy Machine 
Work and Heavy Steel 
Fabrication 


* Steel Erection 


AMBRIDGE ¥ 1-BEAM-LOK¥ 
Bridge Flooring 


CEMENT 
* ATLAS * Portland Cement 


ATLAS * White Portland Cement 


ATLAS * Waterproofed White 
Portiand Cement 


ATLAS® LUMNITE* Cement 
UNAFLO Oil-Well Cement 


FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


* APOLLO * Galvanized Sheets 
Plain and Corrugated 


APOLLO * Galvanized 
Corrugated Culvert Sheets 


APOLLO Galvannealed Sheets 
Holloware Enameling Sheets 


Vitrenamel Sheets (for 
Vitreous Enameling) 


EAGLE Sheets, Hot Rolled 

Long Terne Sheets 

Cold Rolled Sheets 

Electrical Sheets 

Hot Rolled Strip 

AMERSTRIP*¥ Cold Rolled Strip 

ARROW ¥ Cotton Ties 

Compress Bands 

Plates 

* Tack Plate 

MULTIGRIP* Floor Plate 

* Terne Plate—Hot-Dipped 

* Tin Plate—Hot-Dipped and 
FERROSTAN * (Electrolytic) 

¢ Tin Mill Black Plate and Holloware 

Enameling Black Plate 


ALSO 


¢ AMERICAN * Standard Beam 
Guard Rail 


AMBRIDGE * Grader Blades 


AMBRIDGE * Sectional Plate 
Pipe and Arches 


LORIG-ALIGNER Rolls and 
Pulleys 


MULTISAFTY * Highway 
Guard Rail 


NATIONAL ¥ Plastic Pipe 
TIGER * Welding Machines 
Welding Electrodes 
Rail Anchors 
Tool Steels 
Tungsten Carbide 

Cutting Tools and Blanks 
Culvert Pipe 
Die Blocks 
Ferroalloys 
Expanded Metal and Metal Lath 
Steel Drums 
Farm and Garden Tools 


COAL CHEMICALS 
« Ammonium Sulfate 
Toluene 

e Pitch 


*TRADEMARK 


For free literature on any of the above products write: 30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y., U.S. A. 


United States Steel Export Company 


TRADEMARK 
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he 


Bottles have changed... 
but never the quality of 


HARPER 


!872 


PRIZED KENTUCKY BOURBON 
100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND OR MILD 86 PROOF 


From left to right: “DANDY” Pinch Bottle, 1900; “AMBER” Colorful Glass, 1880; “CANTEEN 
G. A. R.” Reunion Souvenir, 1895; “PEWTER PITCHER” Gift Decanter, 1900; “COMPANION” 
Long-Necked Decanter, 1910; ““ BAR BOTTLE” Ornate Cut Glass, 1910; “ DWARF” Round Etched 
Decanter, 1885; “GOLD MEDAL” Embossed Decanter, 1949; “ HARPER’S OWN” Ceramic Jug, 1890; 
“LITTLE COMPANION” Cut Glass, 1910; “NAUTICAL” Shippers Tribute, 1890; ““THE AMERICAN” 
Hand-Blown Flask, 1875; “CARBOY"’ Wicker-Covered, 1880; “CAMEO” Cut Glass Miniature, 1899. 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY !|.W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Overseas and Latin-American Departments: 
F. DELL’AGNESE, Manager 


She WALDORF- ASTORIA 


CONRAD N. HILTON, President 
Park Avenue @ 49th to 50th e New York 


The most extensively air-conditioned hotel in the world 
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